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HE American people are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that, whether they intended 
it or not, they have already given Germany ample 
pretext for making war upon them if and when she 
gets through with Great Britain, provided that she 


desires to do so. They could hardly indeed do other- 
wise, for the truth is that while they can perfectly 
well afford to let a non-aggressive and “satiated” 
power like Great Britain enjoy large possessions in 
the hemisphere which they dominate, they cannot 
possibly afford to let any important place among 
those possessions fall into the hands of an aggressive 
power like Germany. Hence the Monroe Doctrine, 
which used to be a somewhat academic matter in re- 
gard to the Northern part of the hemisphere, has 
become a matter of the first importance in relation 
to Canada and the West Indies; and the problem of 
giving it practical effect has become an outstanding 
feature in the defence policy of the United States. 
That this should lead to consultation with a view to 
common action for the unitary defence of North 
America is eminently natural. We cannot say that 
we have yet seen any reason why it should lead to 
anything more formal—anything, for example, in the 
nature of a treaty binding both Canada and the 
United States to a specific course of action in the 
event of an attack upon either of them. There is a 
rather strenuous demand for such a treaty in certain 
quarters in the United States, but the reasons why 
the demand is being urged are not yet clear. 

There is some reason to fear that those who urge 
this demand have shrewdly calculated that a moment 
in which Great Britain is in considerable peril at 
home is a moment in which Canada must necessarily 
feel considerably more dependent upon the United 
States than she ordinarily does, and that this feeling 
of dependence should be taken advantage of in order 
to secure permanent treaty concessions which Canada 
will be less willing to grant when Great Britain is 
again safely out of the woods. 

This same desire that the United States should 
get what pickings it can at the expense of the British 
Empire as a resuit of the difficult position in which 
Great Britain finds herself is also responsible for the 
lively demand voiced in certain American quarters 
that the United States should insist upon the sur- 
render, or at least the long-term lease, of various stra- 
tegic defence points in the Western Hemisphere as the 
price of the turning over of the American fleet of 
obsolete Great War destroyers. The pretext for this 
demand is that in the event of Great Britain’s defeat, 
Germany would naturally make a claim for the de- 
fence positions in question, and that if they had 
already been transferred to the United States the 
claim could not be urged with the same degree of 
validity. The truth seems to be that if Germany suc- 
ceeds in defeating Great Britain, she is likely to put 
in a demand for anything in this hemisphere that 
the United States is not able to defend; and that the 
mere fact that certain highly desirable places were 
transferred to United States ownership a few weeks 
or even days before the collapse of Great Britain 
would make very little difference to German rapacity. 
However the question of destroyers versus West 
Indian bases is one for the British to determine, and 
if the British need for destroyers is sufficiently great 
it would clearly be wise to purchase them no matter 
what the price. 

Canada, whose freedom from German domination 
the United States knows that it must preserve in its 
own interests, is in a less necessitous position, and 
should be in no need of making any concessions of the 
far-reaching kind which have to be embodied in a 
treaty. The difference between a treaty and the 
present friendly collaboration is that the latter can 
be carried on by the American Executive, in whom 
Canada has entire confidence, whereas treaties have 
to be made by a two-thirds majority of the American 
Senate, a majority which can hardly ever be secured 
except for a treaty in which the United States gains 
everything and the other party little or nothing. 


Beginning To Win 


A® WE go to press, it looks very much as though 
Great Britain were beginning to win the war. If 
she can begin to win it, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that she will not be able to finish winning it, for 
nobody questions that in respect of the capacity for 
endurance she is immensely better off than Germany 
both morally and physically. If she sueceeds in win- 


'ning this war, the moral and psychological results 
ewill be very different from that which attended the 


victory of the Allies in the last war. The victory 
vill be such that it will not be possible for the Ger- 
ans to claim that they were not defeated, and in 
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view of the present nature of the German regime it 
will equally not be possible to blame the lack of vic- 
tory on the undue toleration of any discordant ele- 
ments within Germany itself. 

The effect of a British victory upon the relative 
prestige of liberal and authoritarian forms of gov- 
ernment will be so vast that at first people will be 
unable to apprehend it. It may seem strange that 
the destiny of two great rival concepts of government 
for possibly the next several hundred years should 
depend upon the superior courage and skill of a few 
thousand young aviators in Great Britain over their 
opposite numbers in Germany; yet such is unques- 
tionably the case, and it is not so illogical as might 
at first sight appear. For it is British freedom 
which has made the British flying men what they 
are, and German state-worship which has made the 
Germans what they are. We are not suggesting that 
the business of establishing the superiority of 
democracy will be a short or easy one. It may last 
for years, and it may require the utmost effort of 
which the British democracies are capable in both 
the military and economic spheres. On the other hand, 
if the morale of the German air force can once be 
definitely broken, the enormous German superiority 
in men and mechanism in the land forces may become 
practically useless. What Britain’s ships of the sea 
can never do, Britain’s ships of the air may be able 
to accomplish—to invade and conquer Germany in 
her own territory. y 


The Feeding of Europe 


MERICANS, we find, are anxious to ascertain the 

views of Canadians on one of the most perplexing 
problems facing the United States at the present 
moment, the problem of its attitude towards the food 
needs of the German-occupied areas of Europe, and 
surprisingly ready to defer to Canadian opinion as 
that of a nation which is very much engaged in the 
war and therefore better able to take a realistic view 
of its conduct. We trust therefore that Canadians 
will, so far as the opportunity is given them, ham- 
mer home to the American mind the one all-determin- 
ing fact, that to the German at war, military ad- 
vantage is the only thing that matters; that con- 
siderations of humanity, of fidelity to promises, even 
of the opinion of powerful outside nations, are utterly 
without weight where there is the slightest mili- 
tary advantage to be gained; and that all this has 
been proved time and again, not alone by the frank 
admissions of German war theorists, but by the com- 
mon practice of German war commanders. 

A nation which systematically, deliberately and 
carefully bombed the civilian population of cities, 
towns and villages out on to the surrounding roads 
for no other purpose than to make them impassible 
for the opposing forces, and then machine-gunned the 
refugees to make the confusion more inextricable, is 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


EOPLE may belittle Canada’s war effort, but up 
to the moment it looks monumental 
Italy’s. 


besides 


a 
Question of the Hour: “Do you think there’s still 


" 


time to get a tan? 
e 
Let us not be fooled by the superficial differences 
between communism and fascism. They’re systems 
under the skin. 
© 
Hitler says he never wanted to attack the British. 
In other words, the assault on the island fortress 
hurts him more than it hurts Great Britain. 
7 
Hitler Has Something Up His Sleeve, is the report 
from a neutral source. It’ll have to be an improve- 
ment on his Air Arm. 
e 
Now that we all have to carry registration cards, 
you can tell the man with only one suit. There is no 
strain in his face. 
e 
The Germans are a very resourceful people, but 
they still have to think up a weapon that will destroy 
the British sense of humor. 





not a nation which, when hard un for food, is going 
to allow the French and Belgians to consume supplies 
from the United States which it can just as well take 
from them. To feed the Belgians is to feed the 
German army. The promise of the Germans that 
food for the Belgians shall not get to that army has 
exactly the same value as any other German promise, 
which is nil. 


The School Migration 


( NE OF the most valuable elements in the migra- 

tion of voung Britishers to Canada which is now 
in progress under the pressure of German bombing 
is the transfer of whole residential schools to suitable 
premises on this side of the Atlantic. There 
part of the British juvenile population more easily 
transferable than this without emotional disturbance, 


is no 


for the participants bring a great deal of their 


habitual miliew over with them. Personally they are 
as valuable a type of human beings as can be selected, 
and in saving this we have no reference to their finan- 
cial status; what we have in mind is solely their edu- 
cation, their educability and their moral character, 
all of which have high importance from the point of 
view of the country in which they will spend perhaps 
as much as the next three or four vears of their lives. 
(If their stay here is of anything like that length we 
confidently believe that many of them will become 
Canadians permanently.) As a matter of fact many 
of them come of families which are far from rich; 
one of the best schools already transferred to Canada 
is operated primarily for the children of very moder- 
ately paid members of the professional classes, and 
the pupils do a great deal of their own domestic work 
instead of leaving it to servants. 

Any other type of migration involves either the 
complete detachment of the child from his habitual 
milieu, or else the transfer of a parent or other adult 
relative for every two or three children, for the 
miliew in all such cases is the family itself. There 
are then grave risks of emotional disturbance and 
of maladaptation either of the children themselves 
or of the people with whom they are established. Thi 
transplantation of young human beings differs in no 
respect from the transplantation of trees; both need 
plenty of roots and a good quantity of the old familiar 
soil to get them well established in the new garden 


How to Prevent Strikes 


OTH the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. in the United 

States have come out in agreement (for the first 
time in a long while) in opposition to the proposed 
draft for military service in defence of that country 
The reason for the difference between this attitude 
on the part of organized labor and that of the same 
element of the population in Great Britain goes a 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you buy a map of the world you will have the satis 
faction of knowing that shortly vou won't have to 
turn it in on a new one. 

e 

A reader remarks that Herr Hitler may have been 
able to induce a slave mentality among his own 
people, but he never can succeed in dumbinating the 
rest of the world. 

7 

A newspaper commentator says that after the wa) 
is over the world “will never be the sane again” 
That’s not a typographical error, that’s sound 
judgment. 


First Citizen: “You look tired. You ought to 
take a vacation.” 
Second Citizen: “I’ve just returned from one.” 
os 
Torrid weather makes for bad tempers, Says a 
medical columnist. We know, it isn’t the heat, it’s 
the fumidity. 
7 
Esther says she’s awfully glad the government 
introduced registration. She says she found out more 
things about herself than she ever knew before 


— See “From Week to 
Week” on Page Three 
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Great Britain, according to Prime Minister 
Churchill, is stronger than before the air blitz- 
krieg started. The R.A.F. is “turning the tide of 


war", there has been an “astounding” increase 
in armament production and Britain is now so 
strong on land that she is able to divert strength 
to deal with the Italian Army. Our pictures, left 
and right, reveal the sleepless watch that is kept 
on Britain's coasts. 


great deal deeper than the mere fact that Great 
Britain is facing an immediate attempt at invasion 
and the United States is not. It has far more to do 


with the nature of the political authority which en- 


acts and operates the conscriptive law in the two 

. ’ ‘weet Pyrrte la} . . eal 
countries. In Great Britain, labor is not merely 
accepting conscription, but is accepting with equal 


readiness the suppression of labor’s chief weapon, 
the right to strike. But in Great Britain a very large 
share of the political power in the country is in the 
hands of labor, and is vested in men who are the 
official representatives of labor and in whom labor 
has long-standing and im 

We should like to see t 
sed in Canada, which is just as much at war as Great 
Britain, but we do not expect to see it suppressed, 
nor do we think it wise that it should be suppressed, 
until there exists in Canada the same guarantee of 
justice to labor as exists in Great Britain. That 
guarantee consists in the possession by the govern- 
ment of wide compulsive powers over all the factors 
in industry, capital, management and labor alike, and 
in the vesting of those powers in authorities in which 
labor has a thoroughly adequate representation, top- 
ped by a Cabinet in which labor, as I 
sistently pointed out ever since Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister, has really a decisive voice 

The Canadian Government has secured fron 
liament the same compulsive powers as the British 
Government, but it has not ventured to use them, 
and it would be extremely dangerous to use them as 
things are today, for the simple reason that the 
Government is not impartial, and nobody on the 
labor side would regard it as impartial, 


capital and labor 


plicit confidence 
} 


he right to strike suppres- 


we 


between 


The Late Dr. Simpson 


7. death of the Hon. Dr. Leonard J. Simpson, 
Minister of Education for the Province of On- 
tario, removes an excellent example of the country 
practitioner with a passion for politics and a notable 
gift for making friends. For thirty vears Dr. Simp- 
son knew as nobody else did exactly what the farmers 
of Simcoe county had in the backs of their minds; 
and what they have in the backs of their minds makes 
and unmakes governments. A man of shrewd com- 
mon-sense, he realized that his presence in_ the 
cabinet was due much more to his knowledge of the 
voters than to his qualifications as an educational 
expert, and he left the management of the Depart- 
ment very largely to his Deputy, who by great good 
fortune 
izer, and who came into the Depa 
time as the new Minister and was thus unfettered b: 


s an educational expert and a capable organ 


rtment at the same 


its somewhat musty traditions. In the general busi 
ness of the cabinet Dr. Simpson was extremely us« 
ful, and he is reputed to have enjoyed an unusual 
amount of the confidence of Mr. Hepburn. A forceful 
speaker, he was much in demand in campaign times 
but his own success at the polls was due less to his 


eloquence than to the fact that his electors loved him 


Understanding Our World 


T IS not often that a series of university public 

lectures, when gathered together and printed ina 
book, assume the degree of importance which we 
must ascribe to the series delivered last year at Me- 
Gill University and just issued from the Oxford 
University Press, Toronto, under the title “The State 
in Society.” For the problem of the proper nature 
of the state in a civilized community is not only the 
most important problem that we have to deal with 
today, but is the very problem over which we are 
fighting a tremendous war. Not that we are er 
deavoring to impose upon the Germans some kind of 
state which they do not want; but that the nature 
of the state which the Germans want, or have been 
induced to think for the moment that they want, 1s 
such that it cannot exist in peaceful collaboration 


Continued on Page Three) 
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Better Traini 


It was not all Fifth Columnists and parachuters 
that gave Hitler the victory in the Battle of 





essentials of a sound plan of operations is 


. should offer alternative objectives to the com- 
| Flanders. Hitler had three great advantages, : eee eke ee 

i , ; be lander putting it into effect, while at the same time it 
| says this expert. His men had better training, eae like” tk: a-aeaile Tae kel 
| his commanders had a better plan, his whole sncrety. bel : Ser ae 





organization had better equipment. But Britain arrnnn. Grrenaive 


begun on 10th May 


J 











} is having time to catch up to him. s iding rapidly until the whole front from the Western 
Y f the Magin« sine to the sea was under attack 
I first breal igh occurred near Sedan. The 
\ nans shed rapidly through and moved almost due 
| s ’ san ne exerting pressure on both the 
" s t gap in order to widen it 
I liately the Germans had three alternatives: (1) 
S swing south and cut off the Maginot Line from the 
st of Franc 2) To roll up the flank of the north 
segment rt d armies; (3) To push straight on 
t n part of France from the south. 
‘ és Thus s how the Allied staff was placed in a 
1 from the start What would the Germans do? 
7 2 \ is the greatest danger to guard against? 
It is easy to be wise after the event and realize now 
it pr ibly the best manoeuvre would have been to 


r guard actions to delay the enemy and to with- 





raw from Belgium and northern France at once, thus 

: saving as much of the army and its equipment as pos- 

I such a decision would have had to be taken 

S t ind might have met with bitter opposition, and 

sty te ' ' f na erhaps political interference or nullification from the 
zs Allies had been urging the Dutch and Belgians to 

- - : Y n their resistance to German aggression. 

z +e a ‘ Sm bees tar Therefore, their governments might very easily have felt 

S 2 yuntermand a military decision which would 


The Flank Attack 


show w ness If th s successful the 


Ss Droken into tw rr more parts ntercommunication 


becomes lifficult the ommunications 
threatened, and the broken parts may be attacked 
beaten separat 


On the ‘ er har f the third method fa the 


attacker finds himsé«e xhausted along the whole front 





NIGHT 


have meant the 
countries. 

We must also remember that the Belgian authorities 
had themselves prevented any plan for joint action in 


just such an emergency from having been worked out. 


immediate abandonment of these two 


As it turned out the Germans continued almost 
straight to the sea, and also widened the gap as they 
went. 


Then a further break-through occurred, the defensive 
line gave way near Givet and the defending troops be- 
tween the Sedan gap and the Givet gap had to retreat as 
rapidly as possible to avoid being surrounded. As a 
matter of fact thousands of them were captured, and 
instead of a mere gap having been opened up, the whole 
of the centre of the line had melted away. 


Even after it was clear that an immediate attack to 


the south was not part of the German plan there were 
still two alternatives for the German commander, and 
two threats to be guarded against by the Allies. But 


which threat was the greater? 

Would the Germans hold the army in the north, now 
cut off, and turn its main drive south towards Paris and 
the centre of France? Or would they hold against 
attacks from the south and try to wipe out the northern 
armies and secure the Channel ports? 


While the issue was still hanging in the balance a 
further disaster overtook the Allies. The Belgian army 
gave up the fight. 


Whether this caused the Germans to make their main 
effort northward rather than southward we do not as yet 
know. We do know what happened. The drive to the 
south slowed down and in most places almost came to a 
stop, while the pressure on the northern armies intensi- 


fy? 


a at 
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ng, Better Plan, Better Machines 


BY J. S. B. MACPHERSON 


| THE PICTURES ! 


THERE HAS BEEN A REVOLUTION in Great 
Britain, but one of the bloodless kind that em- 
phasizes the adaptability of the race. Against a ; 
common menace all classes work shoulder to 
shoulder in a unity of effort that has drawn ad- 
miring, astonished comment from neutral observ- 
ers. It is an event Hitler did not count upon 
and one which must give him cause for sober 
thought. The defence of Britain has become the 
paramount concern of every walk of life and 
nothing seems too radical now for the achieve- 
ment of that end. Upper left, a girl artist watches 
the harvesting of oats and wheat in Bushby Park. 
The last time this land grew anything was in 
Napoleon's day. Right, pleasure craft which 
have become part of the “Home Guard Navy" 
which watches by day and by night the locks, 
reaches, towpaths and landing places of the 
Thames River. 


fied. The final result was the loss of all northern France 
and the whole of Belgium, culminating in the evacuation 
of Dunkirk. 

The German success had been as great as any recorded 
in history, and had been on a far greater scale. For a 
single operation lasting about a month its achievements 
had been staggering. 

Why was this so? 


reasons. 


We will deal only with the military 
Treachery, civil panic, and in certain cases low 
morale of the troops engaged, all played important parts 
But these alone would not account for the whole of the 
Allied disaster. 

The first purely military factor was superior training 
Man for man it is doubtful if the German soldier was 
any braver than his opponent, but he was much mor‘ 
skilful. To carry out such an operation on such a scal 
required the utmost skill and training of all ranks. Each 
officer, each N.C.O., each man, must have known exactly 
what to do in all circumstances. Such perfect team work 
as was shown by the German army has never before been 
seen on such a scale. 

The military lesson of the importance of training is 
probably the most valuable for us in Canada. The rapi- 
dity of the German movements called for the very highest 
training of all ranks. They must on many occasions 
have had to act on the most meagre instructions, and 
upon orders drawn in the most general terms. This calls 
not only for initiative, but a very high degree of training 

We are too eager in Canada to believe that because 
the Germans are willing, in fact eager, to accept disci- 
pline of a most rigid character, they also lack initiative 
In fact their initiative is all the more effective because. 
it has been subject to intense training. 

During the eight months of virtual stalemate on the 
Western front the Allies were sending people on leave, 
and congratulating themselves on not having to call up 
for service additional classes of men. The Germans, it 
is now known, were practising intensive manoeuvres in 
Germany on a large scale. They were training their 
men, they were training their officers, they were training 
their staffs. From 10th May on, the results were all too 
apparent. 


Allies Lacked Plan 


The second military reason for the defeat is the lack 
of a sound plan of operations. It is true that the Ger- 
mans seized the initiative and to a great extent our 
movements were forced to conform to theirs. However, 
enough authentic information has now become available 
to make it clear that large bodies of troops were moved 
about from position to position without ever coming into 
contact with the enemy, while others were fought to 
exhaustion. No plans for the protection or destruction of 
valuable gasoline supplies appear to have been made 
Headquarters disappeared and could not be located by 
units under their command, and units vanished and 
couldn't be found by their headquarters. Only when 
General Weygand tried to rally his forces on the Somme 
and on the Aisne did the Allies appear to be acting on 
any definite plan, and then it proved too late. 

The third military reason for the German victory is 
the tactical surprise achieved by superior equipment 
In 1914 the Germans taught us that you couldn't over- 
come machine guns with bodies, and in 1940 we had to 
learn the bitter lesson that machine guns could not stop 


tanks. The Germans used modern methods and modern 
machines to the utmost. The Germans did not waste 
time weeping over the substitution of the lowly tank 


for the noble horse. They proceeded to learn all about 
the new machines and how best they could be used 
Then they proceeded to equip themselves with the best 


: } ; : > ¢ ‘ kL ac »s hev * > > 
a St ees Re WHETHER HITLER WILL ATTEMPT TO INVADE GREAT BRITAIN is a question no man can answer with gi at Age ag OR OO 
cueknieneel nd th aha fit fails. The Ge eal certainty at the present time, not even Herr Hitler himself. He must achieve mastery in the air before such to despair. They have shown us the value of training 
have never hesitated to take carefully calculated risks a hazardous adventure and according to Prime Minister Churchill he is far from success in that objective. planning, and equipping for the fight. If the Germans 
nd relying on their superior numbers, superior arma Nevertheless, Britain continues with a quiet will to prepare for all eventualities. The upper photograph have been able to do these things so can we. In the final 
ment, and above all the effect of surprise backed up by a shows men in training on the beaches of the North West Coast, while the lower picture shows Canadians of me it is still the will to win that carries a nation to 
wetter organization, they adopted the third method ultimate victory 





the First Division repelling a mock invasion which may or may not at any time become the real thing. 
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Civilization in Danger 


BY OLIVER 


Ca a is in danger. There is no doubt about 
that. It is being attacked from without and from 
within. Therefore it must be defended from within as 
well as from without. It is being attacked by a nation 
without Art. Prussia is a nation without Art. Prussia 
has no art but war. Germany has produced great poets 
and great musicians of course, but Germany has been 
Prussianized. When Civilization was equally in danger 
a hundred and forty years ago, the attack was con- 
ducted, in those days also, from within as well as from 
without. 

Napoleon’s armies invaded, or threatened invasion, 
everywhere. And the internal undermining had begun. 
In these cases the internal peril naturally springs up 
within the threatened civilization. A certain Macpherson 
was at work with his pseudo-Ossian. Macpherson’s Os- 
sian is poetry without form—free verse—windy shout- 
ing. Napoleon welcomed this ally with enthusiasm; 
a copy of Macpherson’s book was usually at his bedside. 
And, alas, so great an English poet as William Blake was 
seduced by it. Owing to this malign influence the poet of 
the “Songs of Innocence” and “Songs of Experience” 
became the formless writer of his later years. Blake's 
great beginnings in poetry ran into the sandy and form- 


SHADOWS ON THE RIVER LA VARSE 


\WHEN the winds fall asleep, then La Varse steals 
the sky, 

With a beautiful magic she makes it lie 

More vivid than truth in her waters deep, 

When the winds and the ripples have fallen asleep. 

Down, down in the blue, clouds are whiter that drift 

Where lilies to sunshine their yellow cups lift. 

A cloudlet, all curves,-a prone cupid at rest, 

For one blissful moment wears a flower on his breast, 

Ere he slips o’er the bar to tangle and fade 

Where the whispering bulrushes shivering wade. 

A very young maple, leaves wrinkled and red, 

Throws back ruby flames from the cold river bed. 

Through the flame, through the sky, minnows wavering 

roam, 

In cloud fleece, in tree-top, joyously home. 

A clambering frog tears a hole in the sky; 

Around his small island, ringed ripples die. 

Clouds calmly drift in, the rent to repair. 

The green leaf is stilled. The whole sky is there. 

Then along comes a gay, a Pied Piper breeze, 

Calling “Ripples, come dance, on the clouds and the 


trees.” 





EpDITH FREEMAN SoutrH, Callander, Ont. 





less deserts of the “Prophetic Books.” What he wanted to 
say in “Jerusalem” and “Milton” and “The Four Zoas,” 
was no doubt valuable, but it was wasted, it was poured 
on to the ground. Could he have learnt the lesson from 
Landor—-from his ‘“Gebir” especially—-that Keats and 
Shelley learned, Blake’s long poem “Jerusalem” instead 
of the dark and windy failure that it is, would have 
been one of the great poems of the world. A lighthouse 
as luminous and guiding today, as its contemporary, 
Wordsworth’'s fascinating ‘‘Prelude.” 


f hese heresy of formlessness infected the later writing 
of Blake, but fortunately there were other influences 
it work. It was a time, like our own, of great peril in 
the spiritual as in the material sphere. Pope’s influence 
had hecome exhausted, and there was a risk of chaos. 
Keats and Shelley might have fallen into Ossianic form- 
lessness, as Blake did. But a strange thing happened; a 
poet arose, without very much to say perhaps-—though he 
had something-—but who was a master of form. Walter 
Savage Landor had learnt his art from Milton and the 
Greeks and Romans, and in his epic poem “Gebir’ he 
taught the lesson he had learned. “Gebir,” the story of 




















































BY B. K. SANDWELL 


N A recent issue of Sarurpay Nicut, the hope was 
expressed that Canadians generally would abstain 
from the use of too harsh expressions concerning 
| the present Government of France, for the reason 
that in certain parts of Canada there is bound to be 
a good deal of natural sympathy with that Govern- 
ment. The writer of this column is still of the 
opinion that such a course of action is desirable; 
but it will hardly continue to be possible unless the 
admirers of the Petain Government show a similat 
reticence and abstain from the use of harsh language 
concerning General de Gaulle and the very numerous 
and devoted Frenchmen outside of conquered France 
who are working with him for the ultimate conquest 
of Germany. And thé Canadian’ admirers of the 
Petain Government are unfortunately not showing 
that reticence. 

If the war were over, if Great Britain had sur- 
rendered as France did, and if there were nothing 
to hope for in Europe but an undetermined pe riod 
of absolute German supremacy, the attitude of 
de Gaulle and his followers would be difficult to 
defend. In that event, no Government would be 
possible for France except one of which Germany 
would approve; and since the present Government 
is one of which Germany more or less approves, there 
would be no object in trying to replace it with a 
Government of another kind. (This statement needs 
to be qualified. If the condition which I have just 
described were really in existence, there would be 
one other kind of Government which one could seek 
to establish in France with some prospect of success. 
For by that time the German-Soviet Pact, which 
was accepted by Russia not with any desire for the 
supremacy of Germany, but with the deliberate in- 
tention of allowing the Western European nations 
to bleed themselves to death in conflict, would long 
since have been abandoned, and Russia would be 
doing all in her power, and not without some pros- 
pect of success, to effect a Communist Revolution in 
France.) But Great Britain has not been defeated, 
and there is an excellent prospect that Germany 
will be defeated, and in that event the Petain 
Government will certainly not be the final expression 
of the will of the French people. I find it strange 
that any lover of the French people should denounce 
a Frenchman for seeking to secure for that people 
a considerably freer expression of its will in the 
setting up of its governmental structure than it en- 
joyed at the time when Marshal Petain was put in 
power while the German guns thundered at the 
zates of Paris. 


Petain and Canada 
| 


T IS conceivable that from certain points of view, 

and in regard to certain of its actions, the Petain 
Government is a better government than the Repub- 
lican Governments which preceded it during the 
last twenty years, and which, goodness knows, had 
plenty of defects, although I suspect that the people 
of France were as responsible for those defects as 





FROM WEER TO WEEK 


W. F. LODGE 


the legendary founder of Gibraltar, is a poem against 
tyranny and invasion, very pertinent to these times, as 
it was very pertinent to Landor’s. This lesson was 
learned, and learned thoroughly by Keats and Shelley, 
as Shelley’s first good poem and Keats’ best blank verse 
poem prove. Shelley’s “Alastor” and Keats’ “Hyperion” 
both show, very strongly, the influence of Landor’s 
“Gebir.” 

By these means chaos was defeated from within, while 
Nelson, Pitt, and Wellington were defeating it without. 


if frye the same things are happening. Military power 

is invading and threatening invasion from without, 
and from within the threatened civilization comes the 
internal attack on form, the threat of chaos. Our Ossian 
is of course Whitman. The barbarism now spreading 
over one half the world is answered from inside the other 
half by Whitman’s “barbaric yawp shouted,” as he puts 
it, “over the roofs of the world.” Whitman's heartiness 
is attractive, and at his best, in his most famous passages, 
he achieved form,—but he tends to relapse into mere 
catalogue and shouting. And his followers of course 
shout louder still. And the final goal of these is not art 
at all, but scare-heads and six-foot lettering on hoard- 
ings, and the megaphone. That way lies chaos and the 
dark age. 

What we need now is some. stern example 
like Landor’s. Some poet who can influence our poets 
and lead them out of this backwater, back to the main 
stream and current of civilization, which has glowed 
through the ages from the time of Homer and kept 
civilization alive. Often there have been errors and 
sandy wanderings, but always, hitherto, there has been 
recovery, and mankind has returned to the main stream. 

Anglo-Saxons are not pack-animals, and are not likely 
to run together down a steep place and choke themselves. 
They are highly individualized, and though some of them 
may take the wrong turning, as even so mighty a poet 
as Blake did partially in some of his later writings, there 
will always be others who will refuse to follow. Blake 
was misled by the pseudo-Ossian, but Wordsworth held on 
the old way, and Shelley and Keats learned an even 
nobler and more difficult way from Landor. They 
broadened this, and Ossian was deserted. Martin Tup- 
per, his last disciple, perished in ridicule. 


UT now we are invited again, while Hitler is ham- 

mering at our gates, to pull down our shrines, to 

dethrone Shakespeare and Spenser and Marlowe, and to 
set up Whitman. 

But why should we? Canada has no need to learn 
from the United States. She is the heir of greater things 
than even the greatest of the poets across the border 
can teach her. She is the heir of the great main stream 
of European culture. 

Germany has her Goethe and her Gerhardt Haupt- 
man, great poets both of them. The United States has 
Edgar Poe, and Whitman. But we have a far greate! 
tradition than either Germany or the United States. We 
have the greatest literary tradition of the Christian Era, 
a tradition which stretches from Beowulf and Caedmon 
to the present day, through Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Milton, Marvell, 
Dryden, Burns, to Tennyson, Browning, Morris, Kipling, 
and Bridges, all great masculine spirits, filled with pos- 
itive virtue, with loyalty and courage, with faith and 
imagination—-not minor poets crying “I want,” “I have 
not,” “E lack.” 

Canada must take her rightful place among the na- 
tions. She is now the standard-bearer of Civilization, 


nor must she be Americanized. Alexandria kept the 


flame alight and passed it on to Rome. Canada must 
shelter it now in the storm and pass it on. She must 
Canadianize the United States. Whitman and his form- 
less followers will go down before Shakespeare and 
Spenser and Milton, just as Tupper went down before 
them a hundred years ago. 


the politica! system. But at least the Republican 
Governments were constitutional Governments, put 
in power by a method approved by the French people, 
and approved at a time when the French people 
were not only completely free from all foreign 
domination, but were themselves the most powerful 
military force on the Continent. The Petain Gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, is entirely a revolutionary 
government. It is as revolutionary as the Govern- 
ment of Lenin and Trotzky which was set up in 
tussia, under closely similar circumstances, by the 
victorious Germans in 1917. Those who argue that 
loyalty to France requires the acceptance of the 
Petain Government today must also argue that 
loyalty to Russia required the acceptance by all 
Russians of the Lenin and Trotzky government in 
1917. They do not so argue, because they dislike 
the Communist system and have no objections to 
the near-Fascist system which has been set up in 
France. But if they were to tell the truth, they 
would have to admit, not only that they like to see a 
Fascist system set up in France, but that they would 
have no particular objection to seeing one set up in 
Canada. 


T MAY be that the France of 1940 is no longer 

capable of operating the democratic system, which 
has never been claimed to be the easiest but merely 
the best method by which a civilized nation can 
govern itself. For myself, I prefer to think that 
France is exhausted, morally as well as physically, by 
the strain of being the foremost bulwark of democ- 
racy, and being very ill-supported by the other 
democracies (notably those on the North American 
continent), against the repeated onslaughts of a 
debased and Eastern authoritarianism as repre 
sented by her neighbor Germany. We other democ 
racies, and particularly those of us in North America, 
at a safe distance from the German terror, have no 
right to censure France for being reluctant to sacri- 
fice the best of her youth for a third time in seventy 
years, in a struggle in which we ourselves occups 
the inglorious position of third and fourth line of 
reserves. But that does not mean that we have to 
accept the Petain Government, set up purely to 
make the best possibie terms with Germany, as the 
ideal political structure for the French nation 
What the ultimate political structure in France will 
be when the German terror has been disposed of, it is 
impossible at present to tell; but I find it hard to 
believe that it will be a structure in which men will 
be excluded from all political authority, and even 
from any but the least profitable economic occu- 
pations, merely because of the shape of their noses 
or the color of their skins. There may be elements 
in New France to which that system makes an 
appeal, but Old France has been too long devoted to 
the ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity to suc- 
cumb to new doctrines imported from Germany and 
Italy. 
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“I APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE!" By Lou 


France Is Still France 


BY A. W. R. SINCLAIR 


T IS NO DISGRACE in this world not to be its strongest 
nation, and we should not let ourselves be influenced 
by the Hitler-Mussolini gospel of force to think that only 
success in arms is entitled to respect. We Canadians, half 
French ourselves, should realize that the French nation 
receiving an armistice in a railway carriage in the Forest 
of Compiegne in June, 1940, is still as immensely superior 
in all the things of the spirit as she was to the Germany 
which at the same place in November, 1918, came to her 
as a suppliant. In looking at France, broken now by 
the wheels of the Juggernaut, we shall confess to the 
loss of something finer in ourselves if we do not still! 
recognize in her the liberator whose conception of free- 
dom in life, in politics, in art and in literature has done 
as much to free man’s spirit as all the Great Charters 
and Bills of Rights that were ever written 
Peoples who love liberty should honor those whose 
example gave it to them; and the great writers of France, 
who inspired the movement for independence in the 
American colonies, inspired equally the public awakening 
in Great Britain which made the success of that great 
movement possible, and which led directly to the creation 
of the free institutions of Canada and the sister 
Dominions. The English-speaking world owes a debt to 
France, to be paid not only in every ship and plane we 
launch and every man we arm to bring her emancipation 
nearer, but to be paid also in the coin of sympathy and 
understanding of all that she has heen to us and of the 
hard lot that is now hers 


France at Versailles 


It is true that France since 1918 has shown to little 
advantage—-a prey to all the “isms” internally, and in- 
consistent and ineffective in her external relations. But 
consider France at Versailles, after two wars with Ger- 
many, a country immeasurably the stronger. In one of 
those wars she had fought alone and had been beaten, 
and had received no mercy; in the other she had fought 
with numerous and powerful allies, and had gained the 
victory; in both, her country had been ravaged and her 
manpower decimated, and she knew that she could not 
survive another. In those circumstances, and finding it 
harder to believe than did peoples separated by oceans 
from Berlin that Germany could be brought to an atti- 
tude of international loving-kindness, France saw het 


own continued existence dependent on the annihilation 
or the effective restraint of Germany. America and 
Great Britain would not permit the former, but they 
guaranteed the latter, or so France trusted. And in that 
trust, France consented to the Versailles Treaty, which, 
iS sucn treaties go, was certainly not savage though it 
may have been ungenerous, and which at least, unlike 
all former treaties, contemplated the correction of its 


Fesas) ; f 
faults through the peaceful machinery of a League of 
Nations 


The Loss of Courage 


But the foundation of the League was to have been 
the adherence to it, with Britain, of the United States. 
and when this failed, Versailles and the League, and the 
safety of France and of all weaker nations and of stronger 
nations as well, went with it. France, when she lost Am- 
erican support, lost, too, her head and her courage. Arming 
the Little Entente, she failed to arm herself: building the 
Maginot Line, she stopped half-way; having bullied and 
frustrated Germany when she was democratic and weak, 
She threw her the Rhineland, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia when she was totalitarian and strong: and all 
of this was reflected in a growing weakness, bewilder- 

We who are British are showing now the strength that 
is latent in our vast Empire, and in that strength lies the 


ment and decay in the people of a once-proud nation 


hope of emancipation of our sister nation. But we should 
not forget that that same strength could have been 
wielded in this generation to guide the course of a shaken 
France as well as to stay the calculated progress of her 


nemies We too have vieldec 





to weakness and to dis- 
lusionment, and it is with humility as well as with high 
resolve that we should gird ourselves to fight, for our 

as we must, but also for the restoration 
of liberty and equality with which France 
has endowed the world 





And let us think of France's defeat only to learn 
from it that partisanship and patronage are poisons that 
an palsy the sword-arm of democracy and cause even 

f 1 


ts strong he 


irt to falter; that honor and sacrifice will 
not sustain the fight if dishonor and greed are in the 
counting-house and in the ante-rooms; and let us see to 
it that if Canada carries any such disease it will not wait 


until the post-mortem for its discovery 
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with other nations organized into the kind of state 
which they want, unless they too are equatly faithless 
to the ideals of 19th century liberty. 

These lectures were delivered by two eminent 
Americans, Robert Warren, Professor of Economics 
in the Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies, and 
Leo Wolman, Professor of Economics in Columbia, 
and an eminent Englishman, Henry Clay, Economic 
Adviser to the Bank of England. Mr. Wolman dealt 
in the main with the somewhat specialized subject of 
employment and unemployment; but the other two 
lecturers ranged freely over the whole subject of the 
relation of the state to the individual and to the three 
other forms under which individuals are commonly 
grouped for important purposes-—the family, the re 
ligious organization, and the economic structure. The 
19th century state left these three aggregations to 
function for themselves with the minimum of inter 
ference; the totalitarian state practically takes ove) 
their functions and undertakes to perform them 
itself. 

Both Mr. Warren and Mr. Clay examined care- 
fully the new forces which have led to the demand 
that the state should thus take over these vast r 
sponsibilities. Mr. Warren in a most interesting 
and suggestive lecture dealt with the totally unex 
pected and largely disastrous results which have 
flowed from the substitution of the great corporation 
for the individual and the family group in the control 
of industry. The criticism of the great corporation, 
a criticism which is almost as characteristically 
American as the great corporation itself, has seldom 
been more ably presented in a few pages, and we 
could wish that every serious student of economics 
in Canada should peruse them. 

Mr. Clay devoted himself to the discussion of the 
efficiency which may be expected from governments 
when they undertake to do the work hitherto don 
by the family, the church and the economic organiza 
tion. The character of the organization of govern 
ment, he points out, is dictated by its two primary 
functions, those of preserving order and defending 
the community. “Other social functions need a 
similar adaptation of organization to their needs, 
and it is a priort improbable that the organization of 
government will be well adapted to them also. Econ 
omy in the wide sense requires that social problems 
shall be dealt with in terms of their own factors; to 
use the machinery of government for all of them 
the étatiste tendency of today—is to insure that they 
will be solved in terms that are largely irrelevant.” 


The whole discussion is of immense value for 
answering the claims of those who maintain that the 
state must take over the functions of the business 
organization, and must take over those of the family 
and religion if the family and religion are four 

th the 
attempt of the state to run the business organization 
We think we detect the hand of former Principal 
Douglas in the organization of this series of lectures, 


they apparently always are, to conflict wi 


which took place under his regime and which do both 
him and the University great credit. 


A Baskerville Quarto 


W" SUPPOSE that Louis Blake Duff is the only 


person in Canada who makes beautiful books 
for no other reason than a sheer passionate love of 
making beautiful books He also makes beautiful 


speeches, no doubt on account of a love of making 
beautiful speeches, but that is considerably less rare 
The last time we heard of him he was making a 
beautiful speech to a banquet of printers from all 
over Canada in celebration of the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing from movable type. And 
how there has just reached us the sixth of the Bas- 
kerville Quartos, entitled “Jane Susan Duff, Her 
Book.” And we are absolutely certain that Jane 
| 


Susan Duff is the only little girl of five in all Canada 


to have a really beautiful book printed, and _ illus- 
trated, and indexed, and argumented, and colophoned 
for her alone. 

But then Jane Susan Duff is a very lucky little 
girl. She not only has Louis Blake Duff, who writes 
and makes beautiful books, for a grandfather; she 
also has Gerrond S. Duff, who draws beautiful pic- 
tures, for her father, and Gerrond S. Duff never 
draws better than when he is drawing Jane Susan. 
There are several pictures of Jane Susan, and several 
pictures of other people almost as important as Jane 
Susan, including one of King George VI mailing a 
letter to Jane Susan, and oddly enough he is mailing 
it in a Canadian letterbox, although from internal 
evidence the letter must have been mailed while he 
was still in England. There is probably a deep sym- 
bolism in this. His Majesty is all dolled up in the 
royal robes, crown and sceptre, and we suspect that 
the meaning is that his mind is so full of his forth- 
coming trip to Canada and the prospect of seeing 
Jane Susan that he imagines he is using a Canadian 
letterbox although he is really putting the letter in 
the customary round red Englisb “pillar.” 
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POOR OIL STEALS GASOLINE 


from your engine. It's like having a leaky gasoline 
tank. Veedol seals the pistons for full compression, 
keeps the valves opening and closing on time, 
covers all moving parts with a thin, tough, gasoline- 
saving oil film. Thousands of motorists throughout 
the world are enjoying high-quality performance 
at economy prices with this better oil. 
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hey DEPARTED 
from MONTREAL.. 


@ This picture writing was sent to the French garrison at 


Quebec by their Indian allies during the war with England 
for supremacy in North America. It shows a bird taking flight 
from a mountain at the full of the Buck moon and means: 


‘The warriors departed from Montreal in the last week of July.” 


Today, in every part of Canada, long distance telephone calls 
are put through while you hold the line — enabling you to talk 
by word of mouth with almost anyone, anywhere. Connections 
are crystal clear, even on the longest calls, and rates are 


surprisingly low — with further substantial reductions in effect 


after 7 P.M. and all day Sunday. 


This service is made possible by the coast-to-coast circuits of 


the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 
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THE HITLER WAR 


940 
Fight to a Decision in the Air 
BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 
£ i? IS PLAIN enough that the real 
struggle is engaged now for mas- 


France and 
mastery of the air 
the The R.A.F. wouldn’t be 
dumping so many bombs on the 
the Channel if 
would do more good in the Ruhr. 

There is, in fact, reason to believe 
that the decisive hour in the war may 
now be very near. An American who 
has been some years in business in 
and who caught in 
Copenhagen in the Nazi invasion, had 
i most interesting letter in last week’s 
Life on what German told 
him during 10 days of alternative ela- 
tion and boredom just after the 
cupation, last April 9. They predicted 
the exact date of the attack on the 
Low Countries and the exact place 
vhere the French defences would be 
broken. They said that Hitler was 
confident he would be dictating peace 
to the French in the old railway car 
at Compicgne by July 1, and would be 
in London by September 1. 

Dates for various happenings have 
often been put forward in this war, 
though never before in this column. 
But the point is that the Germans are 
known to definite dates, and 
this September 1 date is very plausible. 
It would mean getting the war 
exactly in a year, which sounds very 
much like Hitler. It would fit in 
with the announcement of the Nazi 
Party “Congress of Victory” at 
Nuremberg for mid-September, the 
guarantee of steel deliveries in South 
America for October, and the reports 
‘rs being prepared for a late 
ason in the Reich, featuring 
onducted visits to the Maginot Line 
It would explain why Mussolini has 
concentrated his armies in Libya for 
an offensive under the murderous 
summe! The Duce has to suit 
his time to Hitler’s. If one is to draw 
from his conduct during the 
German campaign in France, the task 
disdainfully his arms is 
the distraction of as much British 
force as possible from the defence of 
the homeland, and then piling in 
himself at the last moment. 

It wouldn’t have to be exactly 
September 1. Any early Fall dead- 
line would make use of the most 
favorable weather, always a_ strong 
point in German General Staff plans. 
It would avert another war winter, 
and an even more trying one than 
winter, with British bombs _in- 
stead of leaflets raining down every 
night and the population sitting in the 
doubting. It would get the 
whole business in Europe over while 
the Americans are preoccupied with 
their election, and heavy 
flow of American sets in to 
Britain. Some such early deadline 
would explain the remarkable for- 
bearance of the Nazis during July 
and early August, while the British 
were bombing them steadily When 
Germans have a plan and a date they 
will suffer losses stoically and pro- 
ceed with their methodical prepara- 
tions. Finally, it, and it alone, would 
explain the swiftly-rising crescendo, 
and the direction, of the Nazi aerial 
offensive. 
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A Careful Timetable 


For exactly a month, from June 18 
to July 18, the Nazis contented them- 
selves with night attacks, apparently 
never amounting to more than 100 
planes and intended chiefly as a reply 
to the R.A.F. attacks on Germany. 
They were directed against aircraft 
factories, armament works and docks, 
but from all accounts were sur- 
prisingly ineffective; the Germans do 
not excel at night raiding. During 
this period their losses were held down 
to only 4 a night. They were saving 
up planes and gasoline, while pre- 
paring bigger things. On July 19, the 
day of Hitler’s peace ultimatum, the 
intensity was approximately doubled 
and the direction switched to day 
attack on shipping in the Channel, 

intention of win- 
here. now 
a day. This phase 
and ended with a 

shipping right in 
Dover. 

was then an almost complete 
twelve days, during which 
3ritain averaged 
and during which 
warned that the 
danger was by no means past. Dur- 
ing the lull there was an_ isolated 
flare-up on August 8, which may have 
been intended by the Germans to pay 
the British back for that August 8, 
1918, which Ludendorff called the 
“Black Day of the German Army”. 
The celebration cost the Germans 
60 planes. Then on August 11 the 
attack resumed, again at ap- 
proximately double the intensity, or 
400-500 planes, and with the direction 
suddenly Channel naval 
England aero- 
this, then a 
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switched to 
and South of 
Three days of 
lull, with the attack resumed 
15th at double the intensity 
1000 planes. The objectives 
still mainly aerodromes, but this time 
touching the outskirts of London at 
Croydon The officers in 
Copenhagen said would only 
London. 
Potting the suburbs of London may 
Hitler’s plan, and he can 
few there 
almost any time he wants to pay the 
price But this component of cal- 
culated terror in his plan should not 
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GENERAL STAFF MEN GET TOGETHER. 


August 24, 1940 


On left is Major-General H. D. 


G. Crerar, D.S.O., recently appointed Chief of the General Staff in Ottawa. On 
right is Lieut.-General Sir Alan F. Brooke, D.S.O., recently appointed Chief of 


the General Staff in Great Britain. 


distract attention from the main 
strategical clearing the 
British air defences completely out of 
Southern England. First he 
their elimination from Kent, 
and Surrey, and then, apparently, 
from the whole region below a line 
running from the Wash to Bristol 
Channel. This would, according to dis- 
cussions in German professional mili- 
tary journals, leave the South of Eng- 
land a of No Man’s Land 
which German fighters coming 
the French Channel 
3ritish fighters 
Midlands at 
course, in 
British air 
rolled back, 
would be secured 
and its northern 
then be made too 
harbor and defenders. Thus 
would the be opened for in- 
vasion, which would presumably come 
from Cherbourg against the neighbor- 
hood of Bournemouth, from Boulogne 
against the Kentish and from 
the Helder against Anglia. 

What Hitler 
Is he blasting the British out of the 
aerodromes of Southern England? 
The Air Ministry has reported damage 
at many of severe at one, and 
considerable at Croydon. An Ameri- 
can correspondent who was attracted 
to Croydon last Sunday by heavy 
black smoke clouds writes that though 
he found casualties still being car- 
ried away, the fires had been ex- 
tinguished by the time he arrived and 
planes were using the field again. 
Naturally he couldn’t say what dam- 
age had been done to the workshops, 
hangars and stores. But unless the 
buildings had been completely 
wrecked new workshop equipment and 
stores could be quickly moved _ in 
from depots further north, and out of 
the direct firing line. 

In the meantime there are 
other aerodromes roundabout which 
can be used. The R.A.F. has been ex- 
pecting this kind of dislocation since 
its rough experience in France and 
Flanders, and is said to have dispersed 
its ground equipment and stores and 
prepared scores of emergency fields 
in Southern England. Can the Ger- 
mans put all of these fields out of 
commission at the same time and keep 
them out of commission? Can they 
smash them badly enough to first 
weaken and finally cripple the fighter 
defences? The reaction so far has 
been satisfyingly virile: all 20 bomb- 
ers Which raided Croydon on the 16th 
brought down; all 11 bombers which 
raided a Hurricane station in the 
South-East the same day disposed of. 

Hitler will watch 
we shall the percentage score of 
British fighters for any 
ing off. He will bear 
he can see signs of 
probably step up the intensity to 
about 3000 planes a day. But it 
seems to me that he has already gone 
over the top of the curve of diminish- 
ing returns. 400 planes definitely shot 
down between Thursday and Sunday 
last, perhaps 200 more which 
reached home, others so 
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damaged as to 
instruments or extensive airframe re- 
pairs, all the rest used up a certain 
amount, at least 1000 experienced per- 
sonnel lost 


require new motors, 


these are losses which any 
has to consider. Are they 


bringing results? 


air force 


It seems to me that we have 
enough data on hand now to justify 
confidence that we are winning the 
air that with his present plane 
Hitler cannot win air suprem- 
acy and invade England. Here is the 
first country he has with a 
well-developed air defence. While he 
concentrated on building bombers, the 
British were building fighters. While 
he built a great fleet of transport 
planes, British turned out air- 
raid shelters by the hundred thousand 
While he made parachutes, they made 
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Quick Victory Precluded 


Such 
clude a 


struggle 


a defence would 
quick 
must 


seem to pre- 
and a long 
ruinous to the 
He has to send his fighters 
along with his bombers, 
British can divide their 
using one branch strictly 
the other for offence. 
that, he has to use big, twin-engined 
machines even fighters 
twin-engined, two-man craft for long- 
distance work-—-while the British fight 
him off with relatively small, 
engined planes. Thus the 
loss is considerably heavier 
ratio of planes downed by 
With plane losses at four 
material strain on the 
more like eight to one. Counting 
the R.A.F. fliers Germany 
the ratio of personnel loss runs some 
thing like ten to against the 
Germans. In mere numbers they may 
be able to afford this, but the handi- 
cap of losing up to one-fifth of their 
CX perience d personnel in every Yraia 
would seem to be very heavy. 

The Germans, true to their milita 
tradition, are trying to smash throug! 
with massed attack. But massed day 
light air attacks seem to be as vulne! 
able to a strong defence as massé 
infantry attack proved to be to ma 
chine-gun fire. It provides too good 
a mark for A.A. fire, and too good 
hunting for the defending fighters 
It is more likely to be caught in the 
balloon-barrage All of these 
defences break it up, and combat 
then becomes man against man. In 
such combat the man trained in mass 
ed formation fighting must be at a dis 
advantage to the man trained to indi 
vidual fighting, especially when th: 
latter has a superior machine. 

The attack will probably be jacked 
up another stiff notch very shortly 
But unless it produces results not in 
dicated by present experience, Hitle 
is going to have a very painful deci 
sion to make: to stop and admi! 
failure, or to go on and squander his 
air force. 
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~O successfully has Russia been fish- 
ing in troubled waters that within 
the first year of the war she has in- 
corporated within her boundaries a 
huge additional stretch of territory 
and increased her population by over 
20 million souls. After assisting to 
compass the downfall of Poland she 
divided up the territory of that un- 
happy nation with Germany and then 
proceeded by military aggression to 
wrest the Karelian isthmus from 
Finland; next she forced Rumania 
in July to surrender the rich prov- 
ince of Bessarabia and Bukovina, and 
in the same month she rounded off 
her acquisitions by inducing the three 
little Baltic states of Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Esthonia, over which she had 
previously acquired military and con- 
sequently political and diplomatic con- 
trol, to vote for complete incorpora- 
tion in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Altogether it is an as- 
tonishing record of successful power 
politics, accomplished at a compara- 
tively small cost in lives and money 
On the surface it appears to be a 
shameless reversal of the interna- 
tionalist and pacifist ideology which 
seemed to dominate Russian policy 
for fifteen years after the last war, 
and which gave the impression that 
she was “a satisfied power’. In this 
view it makes a mockery of the vit- 
riolic denunciations of capitalist Im- 
perialisms and their wicked ways of 
expansion and domination of weaker 
peoples, which flowed so freely from 
Bolshevist lips at Geneva and else- 
where. But it should not be forgotten 
that as early as 1921 the arch-enemy 
of capitalism, Lenin, when he com- 
pelled independent Georgia to enter 
the Soviet fold, described himself as 
“a Great Russian Chauvinist,” and 
since Stalin obtained control of Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy increasingly free 
play has been given to the revival of 
Russian Imperialist ambitions, on the 
excuse that the rescue of mankind 
from the baneful clutches of capi- 
talism will be promoted by the inclu- 
sion of as large a number of people 
is possible under the Soviet regime. 
s3ut Stalin and his associates are 
ilso hardboiled realists, and the ele- 
ment of national ambition and ag- 
grandisement in their policy finds 
reinforcement in a genuine anxiety 
for the future security of their 
‘ountry in a world which, in the 
words of President Roosevelt, is now 
‘dominated by the one fact of armed 
iggression” The ideal outcome of 


he war from their point of view 





NOCTURNE 


When lovers lie 
In summer grass 

And watch the cloud ships 
As they pass, 

Love is a blend 

Of pain and bliss; 
Somewhere a shadow 
Dark and _ tall 

Across the heart beat 
Seems to fall 


Denying joy. 


“This thing will go, 
It will not stay 
When summer goes, 
And you're away”! ; 

So runs the thread of darklin 


song 

And yet . Within each other’s 
eyes 

They drown this knowledge, and 
disguise 

The shadowy blight 

So...each to each, they turn and 


say 
“We have each other, anyway”! 


MONA (GOULD, 
Owen Sound 
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ould be a stalemate, which would 
eave the whole of western and cent- 
ral Furope in a state of exhaustion 
ind @.sorder and therefore ripe for 
Communist revolutions. Sut they 
have also to take cognisance of the 
possibility of a decisive victory for 
ne side or the other, and the plain 
»bjective of recent Russian policy has 
been to prepare for such a contingency 
ind secure an eastern frontier which 
ffers good prospects of successful de- 
fence. 

So far the Russian Government has 
een able to claim that with the excep- 
tion of Eastern Galicia and Bukovina 
ill the territories annexed by it were 
part of the old Czarist Empire, and 
that it has only taken back what was 
filched by others in Russia’s days of 
travail. But the exceptions in them- 
selves range Russia along with Ger- 
many as a predatory power, and there 
ire indications that the final limits 
of the policy of “defensive expan- 
sion” have not been reached. Pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon 
Finland to establish a more “popular” 
regime, Rumania is being warned that 
she must satisfy the aspirations of 
Bulgaria, a country in whose fortunes 
Russia has always taken a_ special 
nterest, and there are continual sug 
sestions in the official press of Mos- 
ow that Russia will never be really 
ecure until she acquires at least some 
neasure of control over the Dar- 
lanelles 


A Majority Decision 


When the national assemblies ol! 
thuania, Latvia and Esthonia, meet- 
ng at special sessions during the week- 
nd July 19-21, voted by overwhelming 
iajorities for the inclusion of thelr 
espective countries in the Soviet 
hion, they were undoubtedly acting 
inder strong pressure from Moscow, 
Out the supporters of fusion were in- 
uenced by other weighty considera 
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tions, and were convinced that they 
were consulting the best interests of 
their peoples. For one thing the 
mass of the peasants and urban work- 
ers, at least in Latvia and Esthonia, 
had unpleasant memories of the op- 
pressions of the German Baltic Bar- 
ons, who had dominated their count- 
ries for centuries under the old 
Czarist regime, and they were not 
enamored of the idea of becoming 
satellites of Nazi Germany in the new 
Europe which Hitler avowedly aims 
to create. Moreover last August 
Hitler had ordered the wholesale mi- 
gration to the Reich of the very sub- 
stantial German elements in the three 
little Baltic states, with the result that 
German influence had ceased to be 
effective in the domestic political 
alignment. Furthermore the war had 
deprived them of the most reliable 
outlet for their products, the British 
market, and their economic outlook 
had become very clouded. 

Naturally the people of the olde 
generation, who had participated in 
the struggles for national emancipa- 
tion, did not relish the proposed 
sacrifice of their political indepen- 
dence, but the younger generation had 
become painfully conscious of the re- 
stricted outlook and opportunities of 
life in a midget state in the modern 
world; they also had available the 
argument that the cost of maintaining 
separate armies, navies, parliaments 
and diplomatic services, by countries 
whose total population was smaller 
than many large cities, entailed too 
heavy a burden. 

So while there is undoubtedly a 
dissentient minority, consisting of the 
business elements, the decision made 
represents the will of a large majority 
of the inhabitants of the three count- 
ries. 

In Latvia no time has been lost in 
taking steps to harmonise the local 
economic system with the general 
Soviet regime, for the Latvian Par- 
liament has already passed legislation 
which brings under state ownership 
the banks, all large business, and the 
land, with a saving proviso in the 
latter case that all holdings not ex- 
ceeding 75 acres in area shall be 
exempt from nationalisation. Now 
since the postwar land reforms in 
king up the big estates distri- 
buted them into farms which are 
mostly smaller than 75 acres, only a 

all proportion of the Tandowners 
will be affected by the decree, and in 
agriculture at least for the time being 
considerable scope will be left for 
private enterprise. 

Germany and her ally Italy have 
accepted the change, but it is unlikely 
that the United States will follow 
their example. So far the British 
Government has not defined its atti- 
tude abcut Russia’s latest acquisition, 
but the problem thus created adds a 
fresh complication for its efforts to 
establish better relations with Soviet 


Russia. 
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The Cripps Mission 


A fresh start towards this objective 
was made possible by the change of 
government in Britain last May, and 
when the Churchill Cabinet appointed 
Sir Stafford Cripps as special British 
Ambassador to Russia they selected 
an envoy who seemed to have unique 
jualifications for repairing some of 
the damage produced by the egregious 
ylunders of the professional diplomats 
previously entrusted with British in- 
terests in Russia. Not only had Sir 
Stafford been for years a convinced 
and active Socialist, but he had in 
Parliament and on public platforms 
een a valiant defender of the Soviets, 
and had quarreled with the ruling 
clique of the British Labor party, 
some of whom, like Sir Walter Citrine, 
had been outspoken critics of Moscow's 
policies, because he felt that they were 
not promoting the cause of Socialism 
with sufficient ardor; he had indeed 
been formally expelled from the Labor 
party for his persistent advocacy of 
an alliance with the Communists and 
Liberals in a People’s Front. More- 
over he was on terms of personal 
friendship with some of the leading 
figures in the Russian Government, 
and he had recently renewed his con- 
tacts with them when he interrupted 
a visit to the Nationalist Government 
of China to fly across China and pay a 
visit to Moscow. 

So, if anybody had a chance of im- 
proving Anglo-Russian relations, Sir 
Stafford Cripps looked to be the man 
But he has now been in Moscow more 
than a month and, if press reports are 
to be believed, there is no indication 
that he has made any headway to- 
wards his goal. At any rate the 
references to Britain in Premier 
Molotoff’s latest speech were not very 
encouraging; the only friendly note 
was an observation that the appoint- 
ment of Sir Stafford Cripps was at 
least some evidence of a desire to 
cultivate the goodwill of Russia 

Sir Stafford must have been greatly 
embarassed in his negotiations by the 
British Government's seizure of an 
nknown quantity of gold and some 
twenty ships now in British ports 
which were formerly owned by the 
three Baltic countries It is under- 
stood that Sir Stafford has been urg- 
ing the British Government to recog- 
nise Russian sovereignty over the 
three obliterated states, and withdraw 
their diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives, and as there is little alter- 
native to acceptance of the new situa- 


tion, his advice seems sound. There 
at influential elements in London 
who cherish the notion of using the 
Baltic property held in Britain as a 
bargaining counter for better trade 
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terms or some adjustments of the 
debts owed by Russian to British 
interests; but the adoption of such an 
attitude would simply infuriate the 
tussians. 


British Opinion Divided 


It is also stated that Sir Stafford 
has been pressing the British Govern- 
ment in blunt terms to make up its 
mind about its attitude towards Russia 
and define it publicly. Unless this is 
done, he will probably decide that any 
prolongation of his mission is unpro- 
fitable, and resign. But any discussion 
of the problem in the Churchill Cabi- 
net could scarcely fail to produce 
sharp divergence of opinion, as the 
issue contains the seeds of sharp con- 
troversy among the British public. On 
the one side Leftist elements are dis- 
posed to argue that hopes of ultimate 
co-operation from Russia for the frus- 
tration of the ambitions of Nazi Ger- 
many must not be abandoned, that no 
stone must be left unturned to culti- 
vate cordial relations with her, and 
that no move in regard to the Sino- 
Japanese conflict or our dealings with 
Balkan states should be undertaken 
without previous consultation with 
Moscow. 3ut to powerful Rightist 
elements, very influential in the City 
of London, Russia is still like a red rag 
to a bull, and their ingrained detes- 
tation of her and all her ways leads 
them to continue suggesting that Rus- 
sia, not Germany, is the real enemy, 
to condone the actions of Laval, 
Petain and Co., and even in some 
cases to advocate secretly an early 
peace with Germany in the hopes 
that the latter might revert to the 
original plans for Lebensrawn out- 
lined in “Mein Kampf” and divert her 
warlike energies to the conquest of 
the Ukraine. 

M. Molotoff in his speech declared 
that the rapprochement between Rus- 
sia and Germany had been in no way 
impaired, and the Nazis have had no 


alternative but to endorse Russia’s 
annexations, but it would be strange 
if her activities are not arousing con- 
siderable anxiety in Berlin. Pan- 
slavism is by no means an extinct 
force, and any serious attempt by 
either Germany or Italy to impose 
their will upon Balkan countries like 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, inhabited by 
Slavic peoples, would be resented in 
Russia and might well bring her into 
action to protect them. With het 
troops massed upon the north bank of 
the Danube she is now well placed 
strategically for a raid upon the Ru- 
manian oil-fields, whose output is so 
essential to the German war machine, 
and by seizing the mouths of the 
Danube she could easily cut Germany 
off from all supplies now reaching her 
through the Black Sea. Accordingly 
the Axis powers in the formulation of 
their Balkan policies will not dare to 
disregard Russia’s views and aims. 

About our own relations with Russia 
there exists a real dilemma. Her as- 
sistance in the military sphere mis 
serve to turn the scales of victory in 
our favor and save thousands of Brit- 
ish lives; but Stalin and his associates 
are only outmatched by Hitler and his 
crew in their record of violence, cyni- 
cism and aggression, and their help 
might be dearly bought if it involved 
a complete condonation of their ag- 
gressions and a betrayal of the prin- 
ciples for whose maintenance we are 
avowedly fighting. Moreover it should 
be remembered that public opinion in 
the United States, a country which 
would be a much more formidable 
ally than Russia, sees nothing to 
choose between Germany and Russia, 
and an open military alliance with 
tussia might mean bidding farewell 
to all hopes of any further assistance 
from the United States. So for the 
British Commonwealth there is clearly 
only one basis for its policy in regard 
to Russia, a strict realism in which 
military expediency and a loyal ad- 
herence to the principles and ideals of 
our cause both receive full considera- 
tion 
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“Don't you love flyers’ caps?” 


“And don't flyers love Sweet Caps!” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES a 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” i} 


THE LONDON LETTER 


What's doing in Great Britain? You can depend on P.O'D., 
SATURDAY NIGHT'S resident correspondent, to keep you in- 
formed and entertained all in the same breath.—The Publishers 
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Duff Cooper, a 


July 29th, 1940 


AST week in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Churchill administered 

a lethal dose of hemlock to the “Silent 
Column” plan, which the Minister of 
Information had been trying to foist 
on the country. The idea may have 
sounded good to Mr. Duff Cooper— ail 
the strong, silent people in the country 
banding themselves together 
not to talk and not to let anyone 
talk, even if they had to 
about it. But it didn't sound 
good to most other people, who prob 
ably remembered better 
they do that sort of thing in Germany 
Anyway, the idea is now dead. Mr 
Churchill put it painlessly 
a little speech that 
kind, genial, witty 
clear. When he said th 
“subsided into 
he made the House laugh 
no one 
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the Wrong Place 


Harold Nicholson had to admit recent- 
ly that the Department has become 
a kind of cross between a maid-of-all- 
work and an Aunt Sally. And that is 
not a character for any 
Government Department to acquire at 
this —certainly not a De- 
partment so important as the M.O.1. 

In the meantime, the general de- 
mand for a new Minister of Informa- 
becoming and more in- 

In a too bad, be- 
Duff Cooper is an able and 
little man. He has courage 
and enterprise, and he worked 
hard. But he seems to have no under- 
standing of the public mind and 
temper; and he is holding a job in 
which that particular kind of under- 
standing, that insight into the way 
the average man thinks and feels, is 
It is not his fault his 
misfortune He is a good man in the 


wrong place 
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One 
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a time like 


tion 18 more 
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essential 


that is 
smile a little is 
a habit. Not the 
for people drink tea in 
na many other 


English custom apt to 
the 


social 


make foreigners 


good 


countries. It is the universality of the 
thing in England that is so striking— 
and at first sight so amusing. For a 
few minutes every afternoon the 
whole business of the country stops, 
while everyone, from the work-shop 
mechanic to the president of a na- 
tional bank, munches a couple of bis- 
cuits and gulps down a mug or two of 
the hot infusion of herbs. 

I remember the first time a young 
woman set down a little tray of tea 
on my desk—which was the very first 
time I ever sat at the desk. I tried to 
explain to her that I didn’t drink tea, 
that the thirst I was gradually ac- 
cumulating being reserved for 
better things. The only effect was to 
cause her to go away and get the 
manageress of the tea-brewery, who 
demanded to be told what was the 
matter with the tea. 

“Nothing whatever,” I assured her. 
“So far as I know, it is wonderful 
tea—only I don’t drink tea.” 

“Then what’s the matter with you?” 
said the manageress. I had to admit 
that there were several things the 
matter with me, but I insisted that I 
still had no intention of drinking tea 
not unless the doctor ordered it. 

But did that stop the tea? Not a 
bit of it! The obvious intention of 
Divine Providence was that human 
beings should drink tea in the after- 
noon. Otherwise Divine Providence 
wouldn't have invented tea—and also 
manageresses to see that it was served 
up hot and punctual. So every day 
the little tray continued to arrive, 
until well, know how feeble is 
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new LUXURY GASOLINE 


If motoring means more to you than just 


getting from place to place... if you love 


the surging power of a well-fed motor... 
if you thrill to driving that is more like fly- 
ing... then SKY CHIFF is the gasoline for 


' 
you. 


SKY CHIEF is like no other gasoline you 


have 


ever used ee 


. to drive with SKY 


CHIEF in your tank is a mew expertence in 


motoring. 


SKY CHIEF was developed in the United 
States after years of researc h by The Texas 
Company. Now, for the first time, it is being 


refined in Canada by the McColl-Frontenac 


Oil Company, Limited .. . and it costs no 
more than other premium gasolines, 
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INDIAN 


(For The Technically Minded) 
VOLATILITY: SKY CHIEF 


combines an instant and sus- 
tained volatility which gives 
record quick-starting and ac- 
celeration . without tendency 
to vapor lock 


ANTI-KNOCK: /¢s extremely 
high anti-knock quality permits 
a higher peak of efficiency and 
power without knock or ping 


ECONOMY: Because you get 
more work from a given amount of 
gasoline, there's a distinct saving. 
SKY CHIEF shortens miles, 
stretches gallons, flattens hills. 
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DEALERIS 


the human will. I began to drink the 
stuff. And now, if I don’t get my cup 
of tea at the sacred hour, I scream 
and bang my heels on the floor, and 
throw my toys about, and go all 
naughty. 

So, when the new regulations came 
in the other day about the rationing 
of tea—just two ounces a week, my 
dears!—I wondered how the business 
of the country could ever be carvied 
on. But I needn’t have worried. I 
might have known that nothing would 
be allowed to interfere with that after- 
noon cup. And nothing has been al- 
lowed. The Ministry of Food has just 
announced the issue of special per- 
mits for tea during working hours 
without drawing on the domestic ra- 
tion. So everything is all right. We 
can now get on with the war. 


Open Air Theatre 


There is one real hero among Lon- 
don's theatrical producers, and that is 
Mr. Robert Atkins, who has just 
started off the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent's Park with a production of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He took 
over when Sydney Carroll gave the 
Theatre up, and he is resolved to carry 
on the good work, defying Hitler, the 
weather, the bombs, the black-outs, 
and all the rest of it. He deserves to 
succeed. 

Naturally late night performances 
are out of the question. The Open Air 
Theatre thus loses its greatest attrac- 
tion the lighted stage among the 
trees, with the stars shining overhead. 
On a pleasant summer evening the 
lights and the music and the beauty of 
the natural setting gave to its 
formances a charm that no 
theatre in London possessed. It was a 
stage in fairyland. But the black-outs 
have made all that impossible. 

Still the beauty of the setting re- 
mains, and the music, and the general 
excellence of the productions. Even 
though the evening performance now 
begins at the very awkward hour of 
6.15, it is still something well worth 
seeing. And pernaps, in compensation, 
the Open Air Theatre will gain a little 
from the fact that a good many people 
are nervous about going to the theatre 
at night, and having to find their way 
home in the darkness. They may like 
the idea of these early performances. 
Besides, if our little Nordic brothers 
should take to dropping a few bombs 
about, there is some consolation in 
the knowledge that, at any rate, the 
roof and walls of the theatre 
come tumbling in on top of 
There is a whole park to hide in. 


per- 
other 


won't 
you. 


Jazz to the Rescue 


Another brave man is 
Hylton, the dance-band leader, who 
has taken the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under his wing, as part of 
his entertainment organization. Jack 
may not play that sort of music him- 
self, but he knows a good band when 
he hears it. He made up his mind 
that the London Philharmonic was not 
to be allowed to break up for lack 
of funds. So he took it over—Con- 
ductor Malcolm Sargent and all-—and 
has arranged a series of concerts for 
it in provincial theatres. 

Jack Hylton is a Lancashire lad 
with a remarkable talent for the sort 
of music that people like to dance to. 
He has made a big success of it 
quite artistic, at financial. 
Jack is not only a distinguished 
maestro, he is also an extremely 
shrewd man, as is often the 
way with these lads from Lancashire. 
His taking over of the Philharmonic 
may look like a recklessly altruistic 
gesture—-certainly in times these 


Mr. Jack 


if not 
For 
jazz- 


least 


business 


like 


CARNIVAL 


LITTLE torches through the glade, 
Fired by the frost; 
Blueberry blood-red of leaf, 

Lingon berries glossed 
With scarlet lacquer; 
Poplars turned 
To twinkling gold paillettes, 
And maples burned 
To revellers’ bold brands; 
The grass and sedge 
Tricked out in feathered 
plume; 
Hillock and ledge 
3unched§ thick with 
It’s one last fling, 
One last frivolity 
Until a day in Spring! 


crest and 


immortelles 


LENORE A. PRATT. 


(;rand 


Falls, Nfld. 
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but he is not the sort of man to back 
losers. It may even be that, for the 
first time in its history, the Philhar- 
monic will be made to pay. 

In any case, Jack has t’ brass, and 
he is willing to risk it “pradely 
la-a-ad!"’ as they say down Lancashire 
way. ‘The high-brows may wince a 
little at salvation coming from such a 
They may have 
unjustified fears about Jack's 
insistence on the band playing more 
of the sort of music that most people 
like, and not so much of the kind that 
they ought to like but don’t. He is 

consider full houses quite as 
important as exalted 

The fact remains, however, that, 
thanks to him, the band will be kept 
together for a considerable time to 
While the high-brows stood 
on the shore wringing their hands and 
uttering shrill despair, the 
band going down for the third 
time-—and would have, if the doughty 
Jack had not dashed in and pulled it 
out of the cold, hungry waves. It 
survives, and that is all to the good. 
It is also to the good that the Prov- 
inces will now hear a lot of beautiful 
music beautifully played—even if a 
little more popular in character than 
high-brows quite approve. Fortun- 
ately, there are many mansions in the 
house of music. 


source, also some 


not 


apt to 


ideals. 


come 


cries of 
was 


August 24, 1940 


From the Heart 
of Britain... 


Three generations ago a man watched a 
‘Tobacco being made, in Carreras’ shop 
in Regent St., London. The man was the 
Earl of Craven; the Tobacco— Craven 
Mixture . . . destined to become famous 
across the World. Every city, every port of 
call on the Five Continents and the Seven 
Seas knows that famed old Craven tin. 


Why has Craven Mixture grown and 
prospered? .. . simply because it is so 
good... Craven itself will tell all that 
we have left unsaid about the smooth- 
ness, the flavour and the character of 
this fine old Craven blend. 


IN 
AIRTIGHT 
TINS 
2-oz 55c. 
4-oz. $1.10 


te “ARCADIA” immortalised by Sir J 
in’ My Lady Nicotine” 14 Mixture 


CRAVEN CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


another 


Craven 


great favourite with discriminating 
pipe-smokers, 2-oz. tin 55c. 4-02. tin $1.10 

Mave sy CARRERAS LTD, (Estp. 1788) LONDON 
15O YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 

The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec 


Enquiries to 


Occupational Therapy 
— interesting things to 
do, and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 
— diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
drotherapy, beautiful well- 
appointed buildings and 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health. 


Rates moderate. 


Address Harvey Clare, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, 
Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 


A REAL VACATION 
FROM FLEAS! 


| started my vacation when we got Sergeant > 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER — it really kills fleas! Up 
till then, | was convention headquarters — for 
fleas. | looked like something the cat dragged i” 
My skin itches were serious. The Master got wis 
— and got SKIP-FLEA. 


How we slaughtered those fleas! And fixed uP 
my skin too — SKIP-FLEA POWDER is borated. 
Now | bathe with SKIP-FLEA SOAP (it kills ‘em 
too), and take to the Powder between times 
Get SKIP-FLEA SOAP and POWDER at a drug °F 
pet store. Ask for the free Sergeant's DOG 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd 


r & 
Dept. 36-H, 165 Dufferin St 
Toronto. Ont 


Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK te: 
Name 
Address 


City Prov 
Be ce ee ee eee es 
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BY PAUL CARLISS 


UST 25 years ago this coming No- 
vember the _ first Dominion of 
Canada War Loan was offered for 


public subscription. The amount asked 
for $50,000,000; the loan 
heavily over-subscribed and instead of 
the amount originally expected, $100,- 
000,000 was allotted. To thousands 
upon thousands of Canadian investors 
the War and Victory Loans of those 
days were their first experience with 
bonds of any kind. It is no exaggera- 
tion therefore to that the World 
War financing marked the real be- 
ginning of a bond market in Canada. 

Again today, under the cloud of an- 
other great struggle for freedom, at- 
tention is drawn to bonds as never 
This is to some extent due, 
as in 1915, to the financial needs of 
the government and the appeal fot 
subscriptions to the War Loans which 
are expected to follow one after the 
other until victory has been achieved. 
It is also the result of a natural desire 
safety- 


was was 


say 


before. 


on the investor’s part to seek 
first investments in 
those of a more hazardous nature. 

A further advantage is offered by 
bonds today in the steeply- 
rising corporation income The 
fact that bond interest charges are 
deducted before taxes and not afte 
taxes--as are preferred and common 
stock dividends —is assuming more and 
more significance as taxes are In- 
creased and less profits are therefore 
left for the shareholder. There is a 
growing feeling that by the time many 
industrial companies pay all their 
operating expenses, including execu- 
tive salaries and directors’ pay 
out interest on bank loans and bonds, 
set aside a reserve for depreciation on 
plants and equipment and then hand 


preference to 


face of 
taxes. 


fees, 


over from 30 per cent to possibly 75 
per cent of what is left to the gov- 
ernment, there will be little or noth- 


ing left for the owners of the business, 


viz., the shareholders. 


New Interest in Bonds 


As a consequence of these various 
factors a new interest is being shown 
in bonds both government and cor- 


poration. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the experience of many in- 
vestors following the orgy of financ- 
ing that characterized the boom days 


or 1920-1929 was anything but a happy 
one. Bond defaults were so numerous 
in the ‘thirties’ that many bondholders 
became disgusted with their scraps 0: 
A widespread belief arose that 
in the last analysis were no 
better than common and did 
not offer the same chance to make a 
profit. 

It is probably unnecessary to 
serve that this attitude was not very 
well-founded but could be readily ex- 
jlained in view of the careless manne: 
in which investors purchased every- 


paper 
bonds 


stocks 


ob- 


thing that came along. Actually, if 
the issues representing new ventures 
(such as apartment buildings, news- 
print mills, ete.) and promotional 


schemes (such as mergers) are elimin- 
ated, the percentage of defaults to all 
the issues placed on the market would 
be quite small. Very little discrimina- 


tion was shown however between the 
seasoned issues of successfully-estab- 
lished utilities or industrial concerns 


and the unseasoned type of issue which 
was so commonly offered as a 
able substitute. Much of the distress of 
recen! years was due to the combina- 
tion of poor advice given by the dealet 
and lack of experience of the investor 
For example, little or no differentia- 
tion between first mortgage bonds, 
soundly secured, and mere debentures 


desir- 


often not secured by anything — was 
shown 

It was probably inevitable that a 
young country, lacking a_ financial 


background, should through a 
period such as the financial boom and 
panic of 1928-1933. Today we are much 
should be A new. and 
investments 

therefore 


} 
pass 


Vviser or 
healthier 
both bonds and stocks 


approach to 
may 


be expected 


Effects of Depression 


The depression of the 1930's, aside 
from precipitating the collapse of all 
weak promotions and unsound finan- 
cial structures, drastically altered the 
course of interest rates. When Eng- 
land was forced off the gold standard 
in September, 1931, the sharpest de- 
cline in bond recorded in 
this country was the direct result. As 
shown by the accompanying chart in- 
terest yields on government bonds rose 
from approximately 4 per cent to near- 


prices evel 


ly 6 per cent--the highest return on 
such issues since the previous depres 
sion of 1921 

From the commencement of 1932 


however prices began to rise and con- 
tinued to do so until the latter months 
of 1936 that time the price 
range has remained relatively steady 

varying only between a yield of 3 
and 3‘ per cent. This brings us to 
another important development affect 
ing the course of the bond market, 
viz. the establishment of the Bank of 
Canada in 1934. Among other func- 
tions the Bank of Canada was expected 


Since 





A wave of renewed interest seems to be directed toward bonds as 
an investment medium. This is partially the result of the fear 
that taxes will bear heavily on both preferred and common 
stocks and partially because, in disturbed times, the investor 
naturally turns to the safest type of security. 


When the World War of 1914-1918 ended everyone expected a 
long period of ‘normal times’; and until 1929 this promise 


appeared to be in the process of fulfilment. 
year however we have experienced a series of shocks that have 
wrought important changes in our investment markets, as else- 


where. 


In the accompanying article, Mr. Carliss discusses the effect of these 
shocks on the Canadian bond market and the possible further 
repercussions which may arise from the present war. 








to exercise a degree of control over 
the investment market through its so- 
called ‘open market” operations, i.e. 
the buying and selling of bonds in the 
open market. The success with which 


this purpose has been attended is in- 
dicated by the relative stability of 
Canadian bond prices as compared 


with the action of United Kingdom 
issues, particularly during the past 
two years. 
Return is Low 

It is generally recognized that the 


return on best-grade Canadian bonds 
is abnormally low—perhaps artificially 
so--but the easy-money policy being 
followed in most countries today is 
greatly aided, in Canada, by the pres- 
sure of funds constantly seeking in- 
vestment in trustee or other prime 
investment issues. 

The enormous increase in the hold- 
ings of government bonds by the 
chartered banks has, in itself, exerted 
a buoyant influence on the market. 
Unable to employ their resources ade- 
€juately through commercial and other 
loans the Canadian chartered banks, 
since 1930, have increased their in- 
vestment in Dominion and Provincial 
bonds alone from $300,000,000 to over 
$1,300,000,000 at the end of June, 1940. 


Nevertheless, when war broke out 
last September, and again when it 
reached its full fury in May of this 


year, we undoubtedly would have ex- 
perienced a much more de- 
cline in prices if the Bank of 
Canada had not supported the market. 

One direct consequence of this sup- 
port is the fact that the Bank of 
Canada restricts its purchases very 
largely to Dominion of Canada bonds 
and this tends to create a higher level 
for such than would 
be the case. Thus a growing disparity 


severe 
bond 


issues otherwise 
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between Dominion and_ Provincial a | ’ 4 WESTERN | | 
issues is noticeable. The former are ui Vy | "hae ea ,—__—// "4 T i — 
also more readily marketable unde1 6.0 SS — em J — Z| 4 | | 
existing conditions which also. in- a eat -- eee — T a . 7 — 
fluences prospective purchasers in 65 = wee | 5 UTLiTEs r oy 
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Another feature of the past decade | \ PROVINCIALS | | 
in the bond market has been the 7.0 - 
deterioration in the credit of the 
western provinces — particularly Al- Ta 
berta—as the chart of western provin- 
cial bond yields shows. The gap _ be- 8.0 
tween these and the return on Do- 





minion government bonds has steadily 











widened. This condition is primarily 
the result of several years of ab- 
normally low farm incomes and the 


inability of western politicians to re- 
sist the temptations offered by easily- 
arranged loans. A mounting debt was 





the inevitable result, and unduly 
heavy debt charges placed a severe Y€at debt charges on New Brunswick 
strain on the annual budgets. obligations took 45 per cent of all 
revenues—the highest ratio for any 
province. It is little wonder that New 
Western Credit 3runswick 5% bonds have declined 
from 114 just a year ago to 100 at 
The budget figures for the latest the time of writing. 
fiscal period of each of the western The Province of Quebec has not 
provinces show that debt service been without its financial problems, 
charges in the case of British Columbia of which the City of Montreal is the 
were 28 per cent of total revenues; Most conspicuous as well as the most 
in the case of Saskatchewan 35 per involved. A few years ago Province 
cent, and in the case of Manitoba 36 of Quebec bonds ranked as high as 
per cent. Before Alberta defaulted on those of the Dominion itself. The 
its obligations and resorted to partial Province’s credit position was unas- 
interest payments, the percentage of sailable. This condition however no 


debt charges to revenues was 40.8 per longer 


cent. These high ratios provide their 


own warning. Insolvency is of credit ! 


just 


prevails although the 
administration 


present 
deserves a great dea 


) 
] 
yY a straightforward 


around the corner when the ratio ex- approach to the solution of its difficul- 
ceeds 35 per cent. lies. 

The western provinces are not alon: 
in their financial plight however. The Municipal Improvement 
Province of New Brunswick has ex- 
perienced some difficulty in borrow- The situation in the municipal sec- 
ing in the past vear or two--an in- tion of the bond market is deserving 
dication of deteriorating credit. Last of special mention as it is in this 
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London Gives Signal 


| AST week the London Stock Exchange hoisted a 
4 


signal 


prices, on successive days, went to new highs for the 


period since the fall of France. 


rhe big blitzkrieg was on at last, and sober, hard- 
and 
sizing up the situation, proceeded to give practical 
evidence of their conviction that Germany must fail 

No propaganda this; it was 
not mere hope. British 


headed men of British finance 


belief, 





one which, events may show, deserves to 
rank with Nelson's famous signal at Trafalgar. Stock 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 





agent, she would obviously build up her armament 
as rapidly as possible. 

And here is the main reason why arms produc- 
tion will not stop on this continent whatever hap- 
pens to Britain, Canada and the United States have 


got to arm themselves. That 


IS CE 


business, after 


nation can again afford to be un 


rtain. It is obvicus 
that offensive power in war reaches so much farther 
today than it did at the time of the last war, and 
strike so much harder and more suddenly, that no 


this war will not end the possibility of war; another 


i n 


‘d. Winning 


prepare 





business men went into the Hitler may arise after this one is overthrown In 
market and bought stocks this era of undeclared as well as lightning war, fu 
knowing that only British ind constant preparedness is essential 
victory would make them Thus the prospect is that for several years to com 
good. And the British are ex- at least, a considerable part of Canadian = and 
perienced investors; they're American productive capacity is going to be devoted 
regarded as about the world’s to armament production. Canada and the United 
canniest and shrewdest. States will have to produce planes, guns, tanks and 
It may be that this action ammunition for the defence of this continent, if not 
of the London stock market means more than all the for the support of Britain, and the resumption otf 
newspaper and radio reports. The London market peace in Europe would not obviate the necessity 
it is safe to assume has information that has not 
had to pass the censor; it knows what has happened — a . 
and what is happening Waiting for Civilization 
On this side of the ocean the stock markets, up to 
this writing, continue to languish, despite the fact This state of things will continue until Vilization 
that Canadian industry is operating at a record high has advanced another stage or two and national 


American in- 
boom it 


level even exceeding 1929 and 
dustry is heading into the first real 
enjoyed since that year. The market is not register- 
ing pessimism regarding the much as the 
advisability of caution in investment. Investors and 
business men in both countries know that present 
business activity is due largely to the war, and they 
want to know what would happen if the war stopped 
suddenly 


has 


war so 


If the War Ceased 


Che general assumption is that if the war came to 
a sudden stop, as the result of a British collapse o1 
an arranged peace, there would be an immediate 
cancellation of war orders and a tremendous slump 
in industry. ‘The markets are not forecasting that it 
will happen only that it could happen, 

There is reason for believing that this attitude is a 
short-sighted one. Certainly, if Great Britain were 
conquered by Germany as France was conquered 
that is, if she were left completely under German 
domination, this continent would produce no more 
supplies for Britain. However, on any othet 
that would not hold. If Britain, hard 


Wat 


peace basis, 


pressed, accepted terms which left her still a free 


Until then, the cost of 
being must be the 
diversion to such preparedness of part of the means 
for advancing the national standard of living. That 


banditry is no longer possible 


prepared to resist 


ageression 


apparently, is the fact, and we might as well recog- 
nize it. In order to be safe from assaults such as 
3ritain is enduring at the present time, we must do 
with less butter in order to have more guns 
thus there is no prospect 
of an early cessation of the 
era of “profitless prosperity 
in which business on. this 
continent now finds itself 
For a long time to come 
long after Hitler has been 


the error of his 


are 


convinced of 


ways, we going to have a national 


planned 
with a considerable degree of state control 
of industry, tinance and employment, with high, high 
taxes, 

If we 
dustrial 
control, we 


economy 


time, that in- 
under state 
shall modify the system and endeavor to 
bring about a revival of the spirit of private enter- 
that has been responsible for progress in the 
And that will not be easy, if taxes are heavy 
and the prospect of profit small 


don't like it; if we find, in 
progress is tending to dry up 


prise 


past 








category that the gre 
being made toward 
administration. Where: 


lebt of the pro\ 
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from slightly 



































creased over $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1930 to over $1,900,000,000 at the 
end of 1939, the total debt of all 
Canadian municipalities during th 
same period only showed an increase 
of $30,000,000-——from $1,270,000,000 1 
$1,300,000,000 from hoice 
or necessity local governments have 
been far less I I tk ig- 
rregate than t I isses 
government 

It is true than rous Ss 
towns illages and muni ili- 
ties (‘such as Montr ind Winds 
have failed to obse sound financia 
policies: and for a time the percentage 
of defaults—-particularly in Ontario 

was alarming. Strict vy and 
‘ontrol over new ) vin ow- 
ever corrected this situation so that 
several of ilting mu! ull- 
ties have reor ‘ th lebts o 
1 sound basis with little or no loss te 
bondholders Most municipal bonds 
are of the nt ) Se i ft rTry 
rv oif not I i Sa ivy 
sinking fund so that a portion of the 
lebt is automatically paid off each 
year. This practice has assisted great- 
ly in maintaining mun pal <¢ lit 
on a solid basis and should idopted 
by both the provincial and federa 
governments which seldom make any 
serious attempt to reduce their debts 

In spite of the heavy burden 
lief charges in recent years and the 
lifficulties of »btaining adequate 
revenues from direct yperty taxa- 
tion (the-source of at t SO pe ent 
of all mun al 1con t leben 
tures issued b ipably managed i 
governments eag sought by ir 
stitutional and t roi stors 
rate them second only t h ga 
tions of tt Dominion of Canada 

‘ 

Corporation Issues 

Turning now to a brief mention 
the market for corporation issues 
tind that since 1930 the inge in \ Ss 
of three active first-grade utility bonds 
has been a low of about 3.8 per cent 
early in 1940 anda gh of nearly 6 
er cent during the dad ths of tl 
ression in 1932 The inge of three 
ictive first-grade industrials was \ 
ever much wide iching a |} 
slightly over 9.0 pet nt in 19 ind 
1 low of about 4.25 pe ent 
While the utility f severa 
vears, sold at a considerable discount 
ind provided a much better y 1 thar 
government issues the difference ir 
vield is now less than 1 ind a few 
of the very best issues sell at ra 
tically the same price 

The depression naturally exerted 
more severe pressure on general in 
dustry than on public utility enter 


prises with the logical result that in 


dustrial bonds suffered a more drastic 


decline during the early years of the 

past decade. We see from the chart 

however that a good recovery has 

been made—or at least was made pre 
ous to the outbreak of wat 


War Influences 
rhe most lopment of 
the past ten vears has of course been 
the commencement of the war All 
other influences fade into relative in- 
significance in comparison; and 
the effect on the market for bonds so 
far has much less ser than 
that exerted by the depression period 
of 1931-1934 Whatever 
ultimate fate of tixed interest-bearing 
securities their position at this time 
be an extremely solid one 


important deve 


vet 
been 


ious 


may be the 


appears to be 
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rr} sta ty soOMINIOF i anada 
SS Ss nicr nave a id liscus- 
sed, has contributed to the strength in 
all types of bonds. 

B 1 the ulmness of the invest- 
n I rthe ss irks the 
t eat f dar insee! yut none 
t Ss 1 f su janger of 
nflatior ind the threat of colossal 

nt ur expenditures and 
debts. There may be other 
forces at wor t lestroy the present 
equanimity of the investor 
In the Past 

In th Ast irs 1 always meant 
sharply igher nmodity I es 
higher ng costs and the or wel 

t I ymes f those \ » F 1 fixed- 
ncom earing s lrities This was 
i m nflatior serious enough 

t lasted—-and m than se S 
ie ated nations wl ften 





























yt nflationary t is lving 
ibout Yet wt ur actual 
< s did show the iS¢ 
tha Vas eX] ted ition refused 
tak The s\ strict govern- 
1 t S or and 
sts of a Kinds 1 n 
Fran tl nited 
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t y vet t < 
An I ma 
ct 1 \ 
served. Ordinaril\ yey US 
ness, s is , \ y > 
nteres ites tft rise 
’ i yn for in 
g ymme i ins and 
I tal f MM ints 
ind idait i nent Ve j ve 
f Hig s tes t ast 
for L93¢ i vs n ked a period 
g 1 times st as er 1 of easy 
n noted ssion in in Ss 
t s ites t chang 
n syn t} ess 
Gold Standard 
On eason this lependence ir 
noney rates s the han 1 gold 
standat 1 reserves ntra 
ANKS GO not govern domest isca 
icy as they more o ss automat 
a governed them befo the gold 
standard egan to flounde n 1931 
nothe reason s th thora f 
money th Luge accumulations 
ile ipital during a long period of 
elow-normal business activity The 
manks are bulging with deposits— ir 
fact tind it difficult to employ their 
inds profitably Thus while current 
sans in Canada have increased from 
$821,610,000 in June, 1939, to $935,- 
$50,000 in June, 1940, not the slight- 
st suspicion of higher money rates 
las been observed 


Today, in many respects 
militarily and financially 


of the past are 


politically 
the theories 
being exploded. Theres 
is little or no use in scanning history 
for a guidance in the 
world of today 
into the 
vestor today is he who wakes up each 
morning with an open and alert mind 
May he at least have enough 
read the of the 
and act accordingly! 


topsy-turvy 
Nor is it any simpler 


to peer 


future The wise in 


knowl 


edge to times 


Signs 
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on Savings. 


Savings of thrifty people like you and | 
your neighbor built the city in which 


you live ts homes, its factories, its 


great buildings since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent has been helping 
people to save, and has been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, 
coupled with sound judgment, still 
governs the policy of the Canada 


Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. | 


PERMANENT 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 
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SENATOR-ROUYN 
Fidito Gold & Dross 
Sone fire 1go you were homnd 
enough to answe an inquiry for m 
n the Senator-Rouyn situation I 
mild now greatly appreciate learn 
y if any furthe progress towards 
production has been made. 


H. L. 8S., Ottawa, Ont. 


Yes, Senator-Rouyn Mines is re 
ported to have made an arrangement 
with Arntfield Gold Mines for the 
treatment of 300 tons of ore daily at 
the latter’s mill on a rental basis 





Senator-Rouyn proposed flotation of 
a bond issue to finance construction 
of a mill and open up a block of 
three new levels, and shareholders 
recently authorized directors to bor- 
row up to $400,000 by such means, 

to inerease the capital from 


aiSo a 
3.000.000 to 3 


500,000 shares. It is ex- 

cted under the deal with Arntfield 
the company will be able in a year or 
so to raise sufficient funds to carry 
yut its plans. 


Ore reserves at Senator-Rouyn are 


estimated at 200,000 tons averaging 
265 oz. ($10.20 with gold at $38.50 an 
z.) to a depth of 50 feet below the 
500-foot level. Deeper levels have 


been established at 625, 750 and 875 
feet. Diamond drilling indicates that 
the ore zone persists to at least 800 
feet. The agreement is for one vear 
and Arntfield will discontinue milling 
ts own ore while it is in effect. 


KELVINATOR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Please let me have your opinion of 


Kelvinato of Canada common stock. 


A. K., Sydney, N.S. 


The common stock of Kelvinator of 
Canada, Ltd., is a business man’s in- 
vestment of more than average ap- 
peal. Over the intermediate term, it 
has considerable appreciation possi- 
bilities. Whether or not increased 
taxes, and particularly the new in- 
come tax, which are aimed at reduc- 
ing the consumption of luxury articles 
will have an adverse effect upon the 
company’s business remains to be seen 
3ut the possibility adds some measure 
of speculation to the stock. 

The declaration of another dividend 


of 50 cents per share, payable Septem- 





ber 20, and duplicating a similar pay- 
ment made on June 28, indicates that 
ss in the current year is well 
ahead of last year when only 50 cents 





pusl 


per share was paid. In the year ended 
September 30, 1939, net was equal to 
86 cents per share, against $1.26 in 
1938 and $1.56 in 1937. Dividends of 
75 cents per share and $1.00 per share 
vere paid in 1938 and 1937, respective- 
The financial position is strong 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, has 
the exclusive right to manufacture 
ind listribute ‘Kelvinator’ and 


“Leonard” refrigeration equipment in 


Canada and the _ British Empire 
Wholly-owned subsidiaries are Kel- 
vinator, Ltd., with headquarters in 
London, Eng., which manufactures and 
list! tes products abroad, and the 
Leona! Refrigerating Company of 
‘anada, Ltd., and the Refrigeration 
Su es Co., Ltd 
LEITCH 

Editor, Gold & Dross 

lam thinking of buying some Leitci 


Gold Mines’ shares which I notice are 
eturnimg a very high yield. What 
are the earnings and has the company 


wip re e8e7 g? 


E.R xs Dauphin Man 


Leitch Goid Mines at present is 
ng about 17 per cent. Earnings 

for the first six months of the current 
year vere $145,580, or 5.10 cents a 
share, as against $118,214 or 4.14 cents 
in the same portion of 1939. Net 


profit for the three months ended 
June 30th was equivalent to 2.21 cents 
after making provision for the ful! 
Excess Profits Tax for the first six 
months Dividend requirements are 
ents quarterly Earnings are 
onsidering the milling rate is 
ly 85 tons daily and _ indications 
point to a continuation of present pro 
luction and earnings 

Ore reserves at the end of 1939 were 
estimated at 121,606 tons, sufficient 
to 





supply the present milling rate for 
ver four years. The shaft is now 
being deepened a further 625 feet to 
a depth of 1,650 feet and five new 
levels will be opened, and their de- 
velopment will likely take up most of 
next year. Leitch is also engaged in 
diamond drilling the adjoining Hal- 
port Gold Mines property, which it 


controls 


PRIVATEER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Attracted by the high yield I re- 
cently purchased some _ Privateer 
Mines shares but now learn that the 
dividend has been reduced from five 
to three cents. I would like to know 
what caused the cut. Is production 
down or is it due to higher taxes? 

F. E. F., Victoria, B.C. 

According to President D. S. Tait, 
the reduction in the quarterly divi- 
dend rate of Privateer Mines from 
five to three cents per share is not 
attributable to any decline in earn- 
ings, but is for the purpose of build- 
ing up the surplus, providing for 
increased war-time taxation and to 
make certain that ample funds are 
available for development of the 
Proserpine property if the option is 
exercised. I understand since, how- 
ever, that the directors have decided 
against proceeding with the option 
on a controlling interest in Proser- 
pine following the report of two con- 
sulting engineers. 

Production at the Privateer Mine 
continues as usual and recent ore de- 
velopments are stated to have been 
quite favorable. Output in the June 
quarter was valued at $288,111 as 
compared with $279,854 in the pre- 
vious three months. The company is 
exempt from Dominion Income Tax 
for 1940 and Excess Profits Tax will 


be 12 per cent. of the net earnings. 


CONIAURUM 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me a_ brief 
report on Coniaurum as I am think- 
ing of purchasing some. How are 
earnings running and what results are 
being met with at de pth? Is the com- 
pany controlled by Ventures? 


J. L. B., Bathurst, N.B. 


The situation at Coniaurum Mines 
at the end of 1939 was reported as the 
best in its history. While the year 
Was a very profitable one earnings 
for the first half of 1940 were con- 
siderably higher. Profits, after mak- 
ing provision for taxes, but before 
writeoffs, totalled $320,421, about one- 
third higher than the corresponding 
period last year and the reserve for 
taxes was increased to $58,000 from 
$41,700. Consequently earnings this 
year will likely be well about the 
16.4 cents of 1939, out of which 16 
cents was paid as dividends. With a 
continuation of present earnings sim- 
ilar dividends can be maintained. 

Development is well ahead of mill 
requirements and drifting last year 
opened up about twice as much ore 
as in 1938. Good ore has been de- 
veloped from the 2,000- foot to the 
5,000-foot level and the outlook is said 
to be favorable. A considerable ton- 
nage will be produced in the area near 
the Goldale winze extending from the 
2,000 to the 4,400-foot level. Many 
veins and lenses occur, some of which 
are up to 15 feet in width in place, 
and it will take years to mine them 
all out. The subshaft has been deep- 
ned to 5,000 feet and exploration is 
said te be quite encouraging. Much 
interest centres in this depth work 
but it will likely be the end of the 
year before the picture is unfolded. 

Yes, Ventures controls Coniaurum 
and holds 1,429,257 shares. 


WENDIGO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I hear reports that the outlook for 
Wendigo Gold Mines has improved 
and would welcome any imformation 
you can gre me. Is a profit being 
made and how are ore possibilities 


shaping up? 


M. F. H., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


A moderate profit is being made by 
Wendigo Gold Mines, net earnings for 
the year ending April 30th, 1940, be- 
ing 2.4 cents a share as against 1.98 
cents in the previous 12 months. Con- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries, we wish to 
announce that the publication of the series of DOW 
THEORY COMMENT letters is being continued 


with the same objectives as in the past. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO ROBERT RHEA 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLQD. 


BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The cyclical or major direction of stock prices was last con- 
firmed as downward. The short-term movement was confirmed 
as upward on June 12. 

WATCHFUL WAITING 

We see no oceasion, as yet, to change our viewpoint, as ex 
pressed over the recent period of market strength, or since the 
Dow-Jones industrial average entered the lower part of the 
126/139 area previously projected herein as normal recovery 
limits to the panic break of May. This viewpoint was stated, in 
last week’s Forecast, as follows: 

“In view of the uncertainties, particularly as concerns the 
foreign situation, we would regard the current level, or any im- 
mediate extension of prices, as cne where a cautionary policy should 
pe adopted. We express this viewpoint in the light of the fact 
that the market has now attained minimum rally levels projected 
herein, following the May break, as normal to a corrective move 
ment, and because of the further knewledge that markets, follow 
ing the usual corrective rally from a panie break, customarily 
return to or below the panie low points. 

“Now, and increasingly so should further strength develop, 
would seem a favorable oceasion, as alluded to last week, for 
the building up of cash reserves, or buying power—purely on the 
tire insurance principle—-by those who failed to act on technical 
indications just prior to the panie break earlier this year. Cash 
reserves can be re-employed when and if price weakness develops 
over the weeks ahead, or, in the absence of such weakness, 
when evidence is present that an immediate crisis over foreign 
developments is to be avoided.” 

IN THE INTERVAL 

In the interval, that is, commeneing on Tuesday August 6, the 
Blitz, which involves mastery of the air over Britain as a first and 
primary objective, has started, and the slow rally from the May 
bottoms may have culminated. While we have previously ex 
pressed an opinion that we doubt Hitler’s final victory in his 
proposed invasion, we have likewise said, and herein reiterate, 
that from an investment standpoint it would seem better to assume 
that Hitler will be successful until the contrary is proved. 

Stated otherwise, because the outcome is unpredictable, re- 
gardless of convictions on the subject, and because market risk 
is thereby necessary whether the investor be all stocks or all 
cash, it would seem more advisable to be caught with some buying 
power in the event of a Hitler failure than to be with no reserves 
in the event of a Hitler triumph. 

Current procedure is now one of letting the market and the 
news develop—with further sales on any immediate run-up in 
prices not accompanied by evidence of a decisive German defeat, 
or re-employment of cash reserves as outlined in the quoted para- 
graph above. 
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Did You Know 


that I'reemasons are 


insurance 


preferred 
they may 
benefit from advantageous rates for 
Accident and Accidental 
Death indemnity through the Pro 
tective Association of Canada—-the 


risks? That 


Sickness, 


only purely Canadian insurance 
company operating solely for the 


Masonic fraternity? 

More per week is paid in indem- 
nity on its Excel and Duplex policies 
other with 
Prompti- 


than on any policies 
comparable 
tude in the payment of all claims 


is a special feature of the company. 


premiums. 


If you are a Mason, write at 
once, without incurring any obliga 
tion, to the Protective Association 
of Canada, Granby, Que., or to your 


loeal agent, for full details. 








Dividend Notices 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Di 
rectors held today, an interim dividend 
of two per cent. on the Preference Stock 
in respect of the year 1940, was de- 

payable, subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
on October 1, 1940, to Shareholders of 
three p.m. on September 2, 





clared, 


record at 
940 
By order of the Board, 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary 


Montreal, August 12, 1940. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 70 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Monday, September 16, 1940 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
August 23rd. 


DIVIDEND NO. 71 


A dividend of $1.00 a share has been 
declared on the outstanding no par value 
Common Stock of this company, payable 
Monday, September 16, 1940 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
August 23rd. 

By Order of the Board, 


FLETCHER RUARK, 


Walkerville, Canada. Secretary. 
July 29, 1940. 





Hollinger Consolidated 


Gold Mines Limited 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 335 


A regular dividend of 1%, has been de- 
clared by the Directors on the Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable on the 9th day of 
September, 1940, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 26th day of 
August, 1940. 


DATED the 17th day of August, 1940 


I. McIVOR, 
Assistant-Treasurer 





Luxe Shore Mines Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 82 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Fifty Cents per here, on the issued 
capital steck of the Company, will be paid 
on the fourteenth day of September, 1940, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness cn the thirty-first day of August, 1940 
The payment of this dividend is subject to 
the approval of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board 
By order of the Board, 
KIRKLAND SECURITIES, LIMITED 
SECRETARY 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
August 15th, 1940 








McKENZIE RED LAKE GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


Notice is hereby given that a Quarterly 
Dividend amounting to three cents per shar 
for the third quarter of 1940 has been de- 
clared, payable September 16th, 1940, to 
shareholders of record at close of busines 
September 2nd, 1940 

By order of the Board 


H. M. ANDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Toronto, Ontaric, August 10th, 1940 





CHEMICALS INDUSTRY 


(CANADA is a large consumer of 

chemical products. The 
part of the home market is supplied 
by the domestic industry but both 
imports and exports are important. 
Over 20 per cent. of the apparent con- 
Sumption comes from imports, while 
more than 12 per cent. of the domestic 
output goes into the export trade. 
The chemicals industry of Canada 
has made rapid progress in recent 
years. In the last ten years the esti- 
mated volume of output in this in- 
dustry has advanced by close to 40 
per cent. 


greater 





A Northrop Delta airplane under construction in an aircraft factory in eastern Canada. These 
speedy planes are used in the Royal Canadian Air Force for photography and other general jobs. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


siderable improvement was shown in 
operating earnings, but write-offs for 
depreciation and non-production de- 
velopment were higher, while the re- 
serve for taxes of $28,755 compared 
with $1,273 in the preceding year. The 
working capital position was strength- 
ened, costs were reduced and ore re- 
serves increased slightly. Net work- 
ing capital of $229,792 compared with 
$109,606 at the end of April, 1939. 
Ore reserves are sufficient for pres- 
ent mill requirements for about 14 
months. Practically all ore mined to 
date has been from west of the shaft, 
which zone becomes shorter and nar- 
rower from the 550-foot level to the 


1,100-foot horizon. No development 
has been done below the 1,100-foot 
level. Development on the 500-foot 


horizon to the east has opened up an 
orebody 330 feet long, three feet wide 
and of $12 grade. While ore has been 
encountered above and below this lev- 
el it has not so far been as important 
and it remains for further develop- 
ment to ascertain if the eastern ore 
will have the same vertical continuity 
as that to the west. 

Drifting east on the 650 and 850-foot 
levels was recently reported as ad- 
vancing in good ore. Although gold 
values to the east are more erratic 
the ore carries an appreciable copper 
content which adds to its value, 


SANSHAW 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Early this year I understood efforts 
were underway to pay off the debts 
of Sanshaw Mines. Did these fall 
through? What are the prospects for 
resumption of work? 


oe G 


While efforts underway to raise 
finances earlier this year apparently 
did not meet with much success, San- 
shaw Mines is now reported as having 


K., Winnipeg, Man. 


made new financial arrangements 
with Toronto interests, and further 
work is planned for the company’s 
property at Red Lake. A program of 
deep diamond drilling and under- 


ground development is proposed. 
Considerable diamond drilling has 
already been completed on the pro- 
perty and this is said to have indicated 
a wide zone carrying interesting gold 
values. Including all zones near, or 
on the main zone, a grade of $6.50 was 
secured across 20 feet for a length of 
385 feet. A mining plant had been 
installed shaft sink- 
ing but I understand that most of this 


has since been sold to clear off out- 


preparatory to 


standing debts. 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to get information and 
common stock of Na- 


Please this 


advice on the 
tional Steel Car. 
company. 


discuss 


O. D. D., Edmonton, Alta. 


At the present time the stock of 
National Steel Car Corporation has 
limited appeal as a speculation on the 
extent to which the company will 
benefit from war-time business. Over 
the intermediate term, the company 
should begin to cash in on its poten- 
tialities. In brief, the short term 
appeal of the stock is no more than 
average, but regarded as a speculative 
buy for holding over the intermediate 
term, it has considerable appeal. The 
reasoning behind the foregoing state- 
ments is simply this: the company’s 
business has been in- 
creasing since the outbreak of the 
War, but, since it has followed a con- 
servative policy in charging off de- 
velopment expenses on aircraft and 
other lines, there will be little or no 
improvement in earnings for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940. I think 
you can expect net to be around the 
$3.59 of the last fiscal year. Despite 
a $5,812,000 railway equipment order 


miscellaneous 


from the Canadian government, the 
company’s car shops turned out less 
work in 1939-1940 than in the pre- 
vious 12 months when it had the ad- 
vantage of a large carryover of orders. 

I think you can expect the past year 
to result in operating profits which 
will rank with the best year in the 
company’s history: which means that 
it will be around the $1,803,791 shown 
in 1929-1930, which was the peak year. 
However, deductions for depreciation, 
etc., will probably be higher than at 
any previous period, for you must re- 
member that National Steel Car has 
been making heavy capital expendi- 
tures, notably along lines which would 
speed up production of aircraft and 
munitions. Then, too, there will be 
normal income taxes and excess pro- 
fits taxes which must be met. And 
these will be higher than at any time 
in the past. 

National Steel Car is one of the 
leading builders of railway freight and 
passenger cars in Canada. The com- 
pany also makes drop forgings, steel 
pressings and parts sold to the rail- 
ways for repairs and to other assembly 
plants. Production has been diversified 
to include motor car chassis, equip- 
ment for mining, logging and indus- 
trial plants and aircraft. National 
Steel Car is a member of Canadian 
Associated Aircraft which was formed 
in 1938 to fill British Government 
orders. The financial position is 
strong. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Oil Business 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 








THIS FASCINATING OIL BUSI- 
NESS, by Max W. Ball. McClelland 
& Stewart. $2.75. 

thousands of books that 


Q*® THE 

have been written to 
specific industries, the great majority 
are dull to the layman. Some have 
sought popularity at the expense of 
information. A very few succeed in 
both ambitions. This volume does so 
to a very high degree. Mr. Ball’s 
presentation is pleasing. Every chap- 
ter, in fact every page, is easy to read. 
And yet the book seems to be ex- 
haustive in its information. 

Every phase of the industry, from 
geology to consumption, is adequately 
covered, as is also every country hav- 
ing the slightest output or prospect of 
oil, and also every stage in history. 
There are numerous drawings or illus- 
trations of rock and oil formation, of 
drilling and refining equipment, and 
of oil products. 


describe 


The author takes credit for keep- 
ing statistics out of his text, but he 
gives some tables at the back. 
striking fact 
business is the 


Probably the most 
about the whole oil 
dominance of the United States, which 
produces over 60 per cent of the world 
output, the nearest competitor being 
Russia with about 10 per cent, then 
Venezuela with slightly under 10 per 
eent. Some 25 other nations range 
down from about 4 per cent for Iran 
to insignificant amounts. Consequent- 
ly, any nation aspiring to develop- 
ment based on the use of oil must 
have access to one of the big sources, 
and, in view of the extent to which 
Russia needs her own output, this 
means America. Without such a sup- 
ply, the use must be sparing. 

Canada being relatively small from 
the viewpoint of world production, 
having less than one per cent of the 
world total, does not figure largely 
in the book, but it is recognized as 
having three distinctions. It has the 
world’s most northerly oil field, at 
Fort Norman; it has the greatest 
known oil deposit, in the so-called tar 


sand of Alberta, which is “neither 
fluid enough nor under sufficient pres- 
sure to make its way into wells;” and 
it possesses the only city (Calgary) 
Which has based three oil booms on 
one field (Turner Valley). 


Westem Oil 


BY T. &. KEYES 
T THE 








present time negotiations 


7 are well under way between sev- 
eral Alberta oil groups and major 
Canadian and U.S. oil interests. The 
deals involve several partially de- 
veloped and wildcat areas and will 
mean large drilling and exploration 


commitments. 
e 
In the case of one major Canadian 
oil company, the acreage involved is 
around 250,000 acres, which was pre- 
viously optioned to the M. L. Benedum 


interests of Pittsburg. The USS. oil 


interests at present known to have 
representatives in Alberta are from 
New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Tulsa, 


Seattle, 
Angeles. I am 


San Francisco and_ Los 

told that some of 
these groups are prepared to take on 
substantial drilling commitments on 
some of the partially-proved outside 
structures, and next week I may be 
able to give you details of these deals, 
as they should be completed by then 

e 

The interest in the oil business is in- 
creasing from day to day. Last week I 
had individuals from Winnipeg, Re- 
gina, and Montreal drop in to see me 
to discuss the oil situation. f 
these parties, who enjoys an excellent 
reputation and 
was under the impression that it would 
be rather difficult to break into the oil 
understood the Do- 
minion Oil Controller would not issue 
a license to drill wells or organize a 
new company to anyone 
already 


One o 


considerable means, 


business, as he 


who is not 
established in the industry 
If this policy were pursued by the con- 
troller it would mean that anyone who 
is presently operating an oil company 
would be permitted to carry on re- 


gardless of the record of his past 





operations. In my opinion, in issuing 
licenses, the record of the in- 
dividual should be considered, and if 
a reputable and capable 
to break into the oil business, he should 
be permitted to do so. I appreciate 
of course, that some promoters or in- 
dividuals who have just kept within 
the law may want licenses and that 
it is difficult for a public official to turn 
them down. 


past 


person wants 


es 
You will remember that I said in 
my column recently, that G. R. Cot- 
trelle, the new Dominion Oil Con- 


troller, working on a plan to 
foster drilling and put operations on 
a sounder basis. To repeat in part a 
statement which he made 
“, .. the controller is considering 
the advisability of licensing 
who will driil new wells in order that 
the undertaking shall be free of cer- 
tain unsound practices in the past.” 
I said then that there was a wide 
divergence of opinion as to what was 
meant by licensing and whom it 
would affect. 


was 


publicly 


those 


+ 

Now; if Mr. Cottrelle is 
clamp down on the type of promoter 
whom I mentioned a paragraph or so 
then all the 


going to 


above, 
him 


more power té 
a 

On the other hand, if he is li 

permits to certain groups or selected 

individuals, then I am 

in for plenty of criticism. 


afraid 


e 
The new schedule listed below gives 
an investor in 
or in stock in the various companies 
an idea of what the gross revenue 
his company is. They should, of course 


royalties on the wells 





deduct the amount of the gross roval- 
ties payable on each well. The pr 
of the oil is $1.25 a barrel. 
. 

Julv6 Aug 
Alta. Oil Incomes 1 New 
Anglo-Canadian 1 225 
Anglo-Canadian 3 300 
Anglo-Canadian 4 250 
Anglo-Canadian 5 250 200 
Anglo-Canadian 6 500 100 
Anglo-Canadian 7 550 650 
Anglo-Canadian 8 28 28 
Anglo-Phillips 1 New 4 
Argus 1 75 75 
Arrow 1 750 R00 
B. & B. 1 77 73 
Barsac 1 145 120 
Brit. Colonial 1 3 











Brown 1 $1 

Brown 2 207 250 
Brown 4 143 139 
Brown 5 85 85 
Calmont-N.W. 1 S20 325 
Calwin 1 90 SI 

Command 1 100 300 
Command 2 600 S85 
Commoil 1 300 
Commoil 2 35 
Commoil 3 500 
Coronation 1 250 200 
D. 2... 3 160 150 
Davies 1 190 190 
Davies 2 186 200 
Davies 4 198 210 
Davies 5 50 30x 
Deep Oils 1 350 5 

East Crest 4 65 65 
East Crest 5 300 50 








Dominion of Canada Bonds 


Canada’s prime investment, combining 
safety of principal, good income return 
and marketability. Offerings and bids sub- 
mitted on all Dominion of Canada issues. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR «& Co. 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England 



































Extension 1 00 4100 
? 
Extension 2 100 75 
Firestone ] ‘te ‘we 
Foothills 6 New 350 
Foundation 1 65 65 
Four Star 1 LOG 240 
Frontier 1 225 A 
Globe 1 ] 125 
Granvil 8 7 
Harris 1 100 o 
H - 21 250 
Home-Mill. 2 1064 1025 
Home-M 1100 975 
lome-M 500 4175 
Inter-City 1 10 11 
Kamalta 1 25( 175x 
Mercury Roy. 1 } 5 
Mode 1 ( 10 
lod 
lodel 2 2 20 
Model-Spoor 147 
Monareh 1 SO SS 
National 1 yk L( 
National 2 Ri 
N.W.-H.B. 1 220 
N.W.-H.B. 2 150 
N.W.-H.B 100 400 
Oil Ventures 185 165 
Okalta 7 M at 
Oxkalta & 07 
Pacific P 290 00 
Pacific P 2 to 165 
Pacific Pet 225 19% 
Prairie 200 194 
Royal ( 238 20 
Can 26 265 
I Can 200 
Ri cS 40( 
Re Crest ) 11 
R e 28 
Royalite 29 50 
Roy: 75 : 
Roya 132 12 
Roy te 32 2 132 
R 78 15 
Roy alite ) SO 
Royalite 35 25/ 25( 
Da. ( cael 
Rova 7 30 
Pp + if 
mova t ) 6S Q/ 
Pp + 
I 1 ) Si 
I a 
R 1 . 
rt i ~ iv Onc 
mn alit 106 
Ri 7 34( 
R t ) 10 
t g ) ~ 1) 
te 5 16 25¢ 
lite 51 New 25( 
S} e ] 75 55 
S. W. Pet 10 295 
Ss Hill 1 2a 20 
St ng P: 110 
Sterling Pa 5 Or 
St ng Pac. 6 l 135 
— + 7 10) + ~- 
Su 1 Zl 
Sunss l 75 225 
Sunse a 20) 2 
Three Po 18 6 
Trail Ltd om 
1 : 
ee I ¢ 162 
United ) 25 
Va 19 Ri 
\ 50 461 
60 bi 
Wes 9 ‘ 9 
VA 
\\ . il é 
4 + 
Vests S | 
4 . 
W a 2659 
Yo } : 
a A A - au 
York 2 l 4{ 
York 97 
TOTALS t 6.828 





The largest single unit grain elevator in the world is at Port Arthur, Ontario. 
with grain which will be dumped into the elevator's bins in five hours—an average of thirty cars of wheat 
an hour. The twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort William form one of the largest storehouses in the world. 
—Eric Butterworth, 


Here are 150 cars loaded 
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How Much Insurance Should You Have? 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


I r IS still true to a large extent that 
the average insurance buyer has 
no very definite idea as to how his life 
insurance will support those dependent 
upon him in the event of his pre 
mature death. He has bought his in- 
surance with no well-thought out plan 
in mind, and with no certainty that it 
covers his specific needs. ‘The lack ot 
information on the part of many in- 
surance buyers as to what theil 
policies contain, as compared 
what they know about their other in 
vestments, is often astounding 











Instead of facing the facts with regard to their insurance needs, 
many men are inclined io shy away from sales talks dealing 
with the monthly income angle of their existing protection. They 
find it more comfortable to cultivate the feeling that all is well 
when one has a policy for, say, $10,000, than to start figuring 
how long this amount will continue to pay the monthly rent 
and food bills of the family. 


But whether or not a man is able to provide sufficient insurance to 
leave a continuous monthly income for life to his dependents, 
there is no doubt that insurance buyers today appreciate more 
than ever before the advantages of income over lump sum 
payments to beneficiaries. The assertion that ‘my wife is cap- 
able of supervising the investment of the funds I leave her,” is 














Only a generation or so ago now seldom heard. During the past ten years, too many men 
eee Pe nent PERCH eeeS she hee have found that they themselves are incapable of so doing, and 
a este h a cata gperiaiscie so they now do not expect so much of their wives. 
no tnougnt is ( ne 
should have ir tt L = = = : = —— = 
cee "a peter SS Xe ingemen ) thei ife the expenses that ll be incurred by 
wer a i 2 nsurance policies so that they \ his family after his death if they are 
their in Qs omplish the « tives they hav t itinue to enj the standard of 
$10,000 g S S mind for the benetit of their de- ving to hich they were accustomed 

. jents and of themselves. In othe juring his lifetime 
" : e17 : ; rent rds, they now ive a life insurance It ll be found in many cases that 
q SS - : grat A 1 mpetent I nsut man's income will not be suflicient 
€ : * man as adviser to enable him to set up at one time a 
. 0 ( 4 f nsurance program to completely 
> > - +} rt } » Y 1p q 2 > 

s tof Inventory and Budget pierireeag entity sande auit ox 

s ild acquire a knowledge of hat 

Of S S In t} ise } faf . his specific needs are, and then cove! 

. Jesires to ascertain ‘ ich lif them to the best of his ability in the 

c 6 } ch ha + te neceac. ical order of their importance. As 

: S S ntar his income increases, he will be able 

: . i oy his present assets or est re , nd to buy additional insurance until he 

S : e na ; t senting has a complete program that rounds 
out his financ al estate. 

Among the various needs for life 


ean-up fund to pay expenses of last 


nsurance, some or all of which should 
4 be included in a life insurance pro- 
ote gram, are the following: Cash or 





ess, debts, succession duties, ete 


lependency period income; educationé il 
inds for children; life income for 
vidow; life income for daughters; in- 
ome for sons to ages 21, 25 or 30; 
retirement income for insured’s old 
Few men, even those of large means, 


have given careful thought to the 
exact situation which will confront 
the family at their death. They gen- 





mute CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED erally picture their estate as intact, 
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ind do not take into consideration the 
Within a short time 
ifter death, as a rule, quite a large 


cost of dying 

sum in cash will have to be realized 
to meet various requirements. The 
nurses and 
indertakers, and other outstanding 
have to be paid. Taxes 


uccession duties must also be 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER lls of lawyers, doctors, 


ligations will 


ind Recette 
TORONTO 









In the absence of other provision 
t these payments, the gilt edged 
securities of the estate must be sold 
to an extent necessary to provide the 
required funds. In this way, the very 
heart of an estate, as it were, has 
iften to be sacrificed. Thus it be- 


man to give serious con- 





sideration to his own case, and see to 


t that there is sufficient cash avail- 


Nurses’ Bills if you 


’ ‘ take care of these obligations 
is injured while riding 


vhich the widow or the executor will 





bile or be forced to meet during the first year 
following his death. Such provision 

| t bE h 
on the Costs Only ay be made by means of life insur- 


ince payable in a lump sum for these 





1 t} nur; . 
specifi yuUrposes 
I pes) 


Next in order to the provision of a 


$10.00 


Per Year 


su n cash for clean-up purposes in 
the case of the average man is the 
I sion of an income for the widow 


juring the dependency period of the 
hildren, which is the time elapsing 





n the death of the husband until 

the youngest child has completed a 

high school course During this period 

in income should be provided suf- 

FORONTO cient to cover the necessary expenses 


for rearing the children until they 
in support x help support their 
mother his fits the case of a man 


vho cannot provide a life income for 


IATA a eT CALLS MISUSE | ce. hat can only provide an 


AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


income for the support of the children 


intil they are able to earn a living 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL for themselves 


VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent 


CONCOURSE BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Fire and Allied 
Lines Written in 





For family men who are in a finan- 
y giectaee 2 il position to meet the cost, a policy 
Pa Tee Sage FOO to provide for the higher education of 
children is an important need 
Statistics show that a college trained 
man on the average earns at least 
$1,000 a year more than the man who 
is had only a high school education 
Since a college graduate will probably 
e fort vears after leaving college 
t means that a man who can give his 
i lege education is giving hin 
omething that on the average will 
rth at least $40,000 to him, as 
vell as fitting him to become a more 
iseful member of the community 


Life Income 


Another important need of the 
family man is the provision of a life 
ncome for his wife after his death 


It has been said before that every man 


IN FIRE INSURANCE, ONLY CAREFUL SELECTION OF =| sowie sunvort mis site, it possini 


not only as lon is he lives, but as 


EVERY PROPERTY CAN PROTECT ALL oak chicka Uren” tt ls evident that 


few men do this, as the records show 


(CAREFUI elect { properties and ow the ot of this that about 32 per cent of all widows 
ny ‘ 1 of y! eneht earn their own living, and that about 
I ective aracte N wester! licyt i r ! 90 per cent of all widows over 65 are 
al annu av j w hie jer the mutual plan are returned either wholly or partially dependent 

t r y 1 Last year these savings amounted to $ 31,487 : 


Applications for Agencies Invited 


ipon the charity or generosity of 


RFX others. By having a policy which pro 


vides an adequate income for her as 


dct long as she lives after his death, a 
NORTHWESTERN if UTUAL eaienaey j man can make sure that this will not 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 





happen to his wife 
Canadian A further important need may be 
. Head —e. the provision of a life income for a 
ee daughter. No one can foretell what 


ATURDAY 


CONCERNING INSURANCE 


NIG 


CHARLES SHAW BAND, vice-presi- 

dent of Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., 

who has been elected a director of the 

Canadian Surety Company. He is also 

a director of many other Canadian 
companies. 


Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 


the future has in store for het She 
may marry happily, but on the other 
hand she may marry a man who turns 
out to be a failure. A small income 
for life will make her independent in 
the event ill luck should overtake her, 
her husband and her family. A policy 
of life insurance is a safe means of 
providing such an income. 

There is another important need 
of the family man and of the man 
without a family, which is provision 
for his own old age. Some one has 
said truly that “the wail of a hungry 
child is no more pitiable than the 
stoop of an old, dependent man.” The 
importance of making such provision 
is emphasized by the fact that only 
about ten men are self-supporting at 
age 65 out of every hundred who are 
healthy and vigorous at age 25. 

A retirement income policy will take 
care of this important need. In fact, 
should the time arrive when protection 
of dependents is no longer required, 
the cash values of the policies pro- 
vided for that purpose may be utilized 
to provide an income for the insured 
himself or for himself and his wife 
as long as they live. 
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Life Sales in U.S. Down 
3.9°%. For Half Year 


YEW life insurance in the United 
States for the first half of 1940 
showed a decrease of 3.9 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year, The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents reported to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

For June, Ordinary insurance in- 
creased 3.3 per cent and Industrial 
insurance decreased only 3/10 of 1 
per cent. Group insurance, however, 
was off 74.8 per cent due to an un- 
usually large amount for June of 1939 
rather than to asubnormal amount for 
June of this year. This resulted in a 
decline, for all classes, for the month 
of 18.1 per cent. 

The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases, and dividend additions—-of 40 
United States companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first six months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
$3,679,456,000 against 
$3,830,307,000 during the correspond- 
ing 1939 period--a decrease of 3.9 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,552,771,000 against 
$2,677,034,000-—a decrease of 4.6 per 
cent Industrial insurance was $782,- 
887,000 against $742,322,000 an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent. Group insur- 
ince was $343,798,000 against $410,- 
951,000--a decrease of 16.3 per cent. 

The new business of the 40 com- 
panies for June was $597,450,000 
against $729,749,000 for June of last 
year—a decrease of 18.1 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $420,- 
272,000 against $406,958,000 an in- 
crease of 3.3 per cent. 


panies was 


Industrial in- 
surance was $128,232,000 against $128,- 
968,000--a decrease of 3/10 of 1 per 
cent Group insurance was $48,946,- 
000 against $194,223, 000--a decrease of 
74.8 per cent 


Careless Adjusting 


[N HIS Quarterly Report, Ontario 
Fire Marshal W. J. Scott, K.C., has 
he following timely comment: 


' 


Attention of all insurance adjusters 


ind fire insurance companies is drawn 
to the extreme desirability of the 

oper taking of proofs of loss for 
fire iims. In quite a number of 


fires recently investigated by the Fire 
Marshal's Office there has been evi- 
lence of much carelessness and slop- 
piness on the part of the adjusters 
handling the claim and by the com- 
panies who accepted incomplete proofs 
of loss. Usually this arises through 
the adjusters neglecting to have the 
letailed list of the goods destroyed 
or damaged marked as exhibits to 
the proof of loss. This negligence is 
sometimes a bar to successful criminal 
prosecution and may also prevent the 
insurance company from defending a 
fraudulent claim, 





‘In a recent fire investigation, it 
was found that the claimant had 
given the insurance adjuster a hand- 
written list with the values totalling 
a certain sum. Payment was made 
for a slightly smaller sum, but no 
list was attached to the proof of loss 
and marked as an exhibit giving the 
particulars of how this was made up. 
In an investigation by the Fire 
Marshal's Office certain goods were 
found which had been removed from 
the house prior to the fire, goods 
which were on the original hand- 
written list supplied by the assured. 
However, as this list was not part of 
the proof of loss and the amounts 
claimed differed, the finding of this 
furniture removed before the fire was 
valueless as far as a charge of arson 
or attempt to defraud an insurance 
company was concerned. In another 
case, it was found that a certain set 
of glassware had been through five 
fires and apparently five insurance 
companies had paid for damage to 1 
in these instances. No action was pos 
sible because the adjusters either just 
took a proof of loss for a lump sum 
without any details, or, if they did 
give any inventory, the whole in- 
ventory was lumped without dividing 
the goods out into sections of what 
was totally destroyed and what was 
only partially damaged. 

‘The Ontario Superintendent of In- 
surance, in co-operation with the Fire 
Marshal’s Office and a committee 
from among the farm mutual com- 
panies, has recently issued a model 
Proof of Loss form for use among 
the farm mutual companies in On- 
tario, together with detailed direc- 
tions as to how a proof of loss should 
be taken. From the experience in 
the investigation of fires by the Fire 
Marshal's Office, many of the licensed 
insurance adjusters and many of the 
stock and cash mutual fire insurance 
companies could with real advantage 
ask for copies of this form and instruc- 
tions from the Superintendent of In- 
surance.” 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Will you please furnish me with a 
report on Lloyd's of London, whether 
they are licensed in this country, and 
whether they have a deposit with the 
Government here for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders. What is 
their record in regard to paying 
claims? 

W. A. M., Tisdale, Sask. 


Lloyd's non-marine underwriters are 
regularly licensed in various Provinces 
for the transaction of all classes of 
insurance except life insurance. They 
are not registered at Ottawa, as there 
is no provision in the Dominion Insur- 
ance laws for the registration of such 
insurers, and they have no deposit 
with the Government at Ottawa for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders. 
Under the provincial laws, no govern- 
ment deposit is required of such in- 
surers, but they have made voluntary 
deposits of $50,000 with each of sev- 
eral Provinces. 

In insuring with Lloyd's’ under- 
writers, you are not insuring with a 
single entity like an insurance com- 
pany but with a large group of in- 
dividual insurers, maybe a hundred or 
more, according to the number of 
names on the policy, each of whom is 
liable only for the amount set oppos- 
ite his name on the policy, the liability 
being several and not joint. 

Undisputed claims under Lloyd's 
policies in Canada have been promptly 
paid up to the present, so far as I 
know. In the case of a disputed claim, 
suit must be brought against the 
various underwriters whose names 
appear on the policy for the amounts 
for which they are severally liable, 
unless an agreement is arrived at 
between the lawyer or lawyers acting 
for the underwriters and the claim- 
ant’s lawyer that all the underwriters 
will be bound by the result of the 
action against the first underwriter 
on the policy. This is the procedure 
usually followed, I understand. 

In my opinion, it is more satisfactory 
to insure with a single entity like an 
insurance company than with a group 
of individual insurers like Lloyd's 
underwriters, other things being equal. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

About twenty years ago I took out 
an Insurance Policy 20 pay life-—on 
my son, who was then 16 years old. 
About three years ago it was neces- 
sary for me to secure a loan of $500. 
on the above policy. Since then my 
son has moved to the United States, 
and his policy has been changed over 
to the U.S. branch of this Insurance 
Co., which by the way is a Canadian 
company with head office in Toronto. 
The interest on this loan is now due 
and the company is demanding pay- 
ment in United States funds—although 
a year ago they accepted the interest 
in Canadian funds. 

I should like to know if they can 
compel me to pay in United States 
funds. As I understand it, the policy 
is merely collateral, whether’ in 
Canada, the U.S., or Timbuctoo, and 
secures the loan, and in my opinion 
the interest should stand as it was at 
the time the loan was secured. 


L. M. G., Welland, Ont. 


Under the Uniform Life Insurance 
Act, in force in all the Provinces ex- 
cept Quebec, it is provided that “every 
amount to be paid to or by an insurer 
under a contract shall be payable in 
lawful money of Canada, unless the 
contract expressly provides for pay- 
ment in another currency.” 

Accordingly, unless the policy pro- 
vides for payment in United States 
currency or its equivalent in Cana- 
dian currency, the amount payable 
would be the amount in Canadian 
money and not in United States funds. 
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Need Inflation to Ease Financing 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 


TP.HIS is a tale of two radically dif- 
ferent kinds of war finance. 

In the last war, we approached the 
task of raising hundreds of millions 
of dollars with fear and trembling. 
Finance had a very bad start through 
its own unpreparedness. There had 
been little thought of war, and it 
came as a bolt from the blue, in early 
August, 1914. Stock exchanges every- 
where were closed, and business stood 
still. One bank depositor in Toronto 
demanded his quarter of a million 
dollars, and he obtained it, in gold! 
How strange that term is, to a gen- 
eration which has almost forgotten the 
look of a gold coin 3ut he just got 
under the barrier. 

That kind of a run could not be 
allowed. The Dominion government, 
possessing no more than the germs 
of the centralized control that exists 
today, sought counsel of the leading 
bankers, and literally went out of its 
own bounds to rush through a pro- 
tective order-in-council. Finance Min- 
ister Sir Thomas White, in his own 
“Story of Canada’s War Finance,” 
admits that “all the measures adopt- 
ed were directly contrary to law. 
the provisions of the Bank Act and 


other Dominion financial legislation 
were deliberately over-ridden...the 


justification was the emergency which 
existed and the national interests at 
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MANUFACTUR 


Do You Know Your Enemies? 


VERY MAN has two enemies—the unexpected 


and the flight of time. To defeat them there 
is one sure means— Life Insurance. 


It will shield his dependents from want should 
his life be short—will give him independence 
should his declining years be long. 
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eX=su= on WAYS 


to buy 


DVERTISING SPACE 


The 


HAPHAZARD WAY 


by rumor, 
guesswork, 
and 
hasty judgment 





fi in the dark. With no facts to serve as 


mysteries of circulation, you had to rely on rumor and hearsay. 
You had to pick your papers by guess-work . . . and hope for the 


best results as far as sales were concerned. 


That day is past. Discerning advertisers now buy space with 


as sound a basis of fact as they buy a ton of coal or a dozen of eggs. 


The source of this enlightenment is the A.B.C. 
official, audited report of circulation facts. 


AUDITED WAY 


by the facts 
presented in 


ABC REPORTS 





IME was when buying advertising space seemed like groping 
guide through the 









The 


report—t he complete 


A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze 


NET PAID CIRCULATION—how large it is, where it is, how it was secured. 


It is your insurance that you will get what you pay for. 


It protects the 


buyer and the honest publisher. It is made possible by over 2000 publishers, 


advertisers and advertising agencies. 


Together they provide you with this 


insurance policy. Use it. It costs you nothing. It may save you much, 


We will be glad to give you a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
the facts by which you can judge the value of this paper. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


report, containing 


An A. B.C. 
Publication 


This paper has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known 
value. Canadian publishers helped establish the A.B.C. in 1914, 








A.B.C, = Audit Bureau of: Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 




















In the last war, we borrowed too much and taxed too little. 
war, perhaps we are making the mistake of taxing too much and 


borrowing too little. 


Our finance policy as yet fails to provide the moderate degree of 
inflation needed to broaden the base for both taxes and loans. 
There is a danger that the new-found powers of regimentation 
will be stressed too much. The need of the present moment 
appears to be a higher price level to ease the entire financial 


program. 








stake the Order-in-Council embody- 
ing the measures decided upon was 
legally of no validity it was, how- 
ever, accepted by _ the Canadian 


people.” 

Gold and currency aside, the prob- 
lem of war finance still had to be met 
The government proceeded to spend 
money without knowing where it was 
to come from 
needed for the first few months alone 
No more than $30 millions had ever 


Some $50 millions was 


been raised in any Canadian loan up to 
that time, and all such major issues 
had been in the London market, which 
was closed on account of the war. To 
cloud the domestic situation further 
there was a depression of some sever- 
ity. “It has been suggested,” writes 
Sir Thomas White, ‘that we should 
have levied heavier taxation at the 
outbreak of the war. The effect of this 
would undoubtedly have been to in- 
crease the business depression and 
probably, through public discontent 
materially affect the extent of our 
participation in the war.’ 

Today we are disagreeing with him. 
There was still a hangover of depres- 
sion when the war broke in Septem- 
ber, 1929. Nevertheless we clapped 
on some new taxes at once, and multi- 
plied them a few months later. Pat- 
ently, a new school of thought is in 
the saddle. It may be more courageous 
than that of the 1914 ministry, per- 
haps; or it may be merely more fool- 
hardy; or it may be playing upon a 
better disciplined financial machine. 

But to return to the last war, the 
outstanding achievement, if such it 
may be called, was the raising of 
loans in unprecedented volume. After 
some months of makeshifts, including 
an increase in the note issue, tem- 
porary loans from the banks, and 
tentative arrangements whereby Can- 
adian funds for British buying in Can- 
ada were to offset British funds for 
the support of Canadian troops over- 
seas, domestic loans were undertaken 


Inducements to Buyers 


The needs were so great that every 
inducement was proffered, in the 
way of tax exemption, high interest, 
discount on the purchase price, and 
full interest for the first half-year 
Thus was the future of public finance 
handicapped, even though the immed- 
iate problem was solved. $100 millions 
was raised in December, 1915, a sim- 
ilar amount in the autumn of 1916, and 
$150 millions in the spring of 1917, 
all bearing 5 per cent coupons. 

By that time there was an income 
tax as well as a business profits tax 
But war expenses had increased enor- 
mously. The coupon rate on new loans 
was advanced to 5's per cent. This 
yield, tax exempt, provided a wonder- 
ful haven for war profits and savings 
The first “Victory” loan, of November 
1917, raised nearly $400 millions. An- 
other one late in 1938 raised over $600 
millions, and a further loan in 1919, 
which was viewed as possibly the last 
opportunity of the kind, brought in 
$650 millions, even without tax exemp- 
tion. In addition, there was borrow- 
ing in New York, and some money 
was also raised through stamps and 
savings certificates. 

This was the zenith of Canadian 
borrowing power. The whole finan- 
cial community served in the cam- 
paigns, and the people never had en- 
joyed such a chance, nor such abil- 
ity to use it. But the whole founda- 
tion was inflationary. After the first 
year or so, prices and wages rose rap- 
idly. Dollars were as plentiful as 
doughnuts. Taxes were secondary to 
loans. The theory was to levy merely 
enough taxation to carry the loan 
Trimmed down to a minimum, this 
meant that a $5,500,000 tax levy ser- 
viced a $100 million loan. But on the 
inflated basis, moderate rates of taxes 
easily vielded more than this. In lai 
er years, they did not stand up si 
well 


An Enormous Debt 


Thus we ended the 1914-18 war pe: 
od with an enormous debt but witl 
taxes which were moderate compared 
with the present. This article does not 
presume to criticize the financing of 
that war. In any event it is gone and 
done. But we do know that the debt 
then so proudly 
millstone about the neck of the na- 
tion in all subsequent years. It could 
have been paid off. Instead, it was 
vastly enlarged. 

Another program of war finance 1s 
n the making, however, and it is 
open to either commendation or chal- 
lenge. True enough, both taxes and 
oans are being used. But the basi 
approach is so different on this o« 


erected proved a 


casion as to warrant the comment 
that if we are right now, then we 
were wrong in the last war; if 1914 
18 finance was an achievement, then 
1939—? finance is a tragedy 

It will be noted that throughout 
the last war, apart from conscription 
of some soldiers towards the end, the 
incentive was used as the moving 
There was no compulsion of 
either labor or capital. When goods 
or services became scarce, the price 
moved up, and the government paid 
it. As a partial recompense, the re 


force 


turned soidiers were bonussed and 
assisted in every possible way 





In this 





vA 
INVINCIBLES 


A 
BENSON « HEDGES 


In the present war, the basic prin- 
ciple of freedom is denied. There is 
to be no liberty of bargaining in re- 
commod- 
ities, because everything and every 
person has already been legislated into 
the service of the state. This may be 
good or bad, according to the fairness 
with which it is applied. Wage rates 
are being maintained, but any move- 
ment towards raising them is discour- 
aged. Interest likewise is bei held 


stable 


spect to labor, capital or 


ng 


Anti-Capital Flavor 

But the very fact that wages and 
salaries in anything concerning the 
government are 


substantially higher 


than they were in the last war, and 


the highest they have ever been, while 

interest rates were sharply reduced for 

purposes of refunding during the de- BY J Z 
pression years, adds an anti-capital Yj; ttf 

flavor to this war’s financing. Cor- WM ddd 5A 


porations are taxed at such rates that 
they will find it difficult to do better 
and can easily do worse, than they did 


The GREATEST NAME IN CIGARS SINCE 1873 
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in past years U/L Hb: 
If this attitude can be strictly ad- 
nered to throughout the war, the ef- 
fects may be fair enough. Workers ance Minister outlined a f ul} 
will continue to get normal wages and y n aimed st al erate 
salaries, but must suffer something egree of inflation, t el ed 
in purchasing power because of war 4M effort t ay | s mu S S 
taxes. Investors likewise will con- ‘S92 of the wv st taxation. S 
tinue to receive interest and dividend much misfortune has piled upon tl 
a large volume of business in nearly Allied cause since tl na u i 
every line providing plenty of scope anclal needa Nas become so 
for reasonable earnings even though that some d sion ol must 
opportunities for high profits are « oe 
iminated I'he Canadian dollar has been peg- 
But there is some ground for a fear 8€¢ at about Ue , 
that the idea of regimentation is be- U-5- dollar, ar ‘ 
ing too sternly weighted against enter- ‘!Mport tax should furt ter 
prise. This war develops in a world _ es in Vanada. © S 
which is already hostile to invest- [ave had little opportu! er 
ment, saving, and even hard work, be- fiting. The Canadiar eve S 
cause social trends have levelled the barely 14 pr t n that 
upper strata downwards, while inter- ®@ Yea! », Which was admittedly 10M 
national commerce is so blocked off Farm products a s l 
that the United States remains as t ul Nea y all ol 1dval S 
only free mart of any importance ounted for by the exchange a 1 
and it refrains from selling for at that we have to pay. In other words 
thing except ast Consequently if there has been hardly any real inf 
you invest or work anywhere in the t ox 
world. 1 do so eithe inde . ne Tt mal! du s sco ig 
trol which is hostile to incentives or DY the fixity of his > A 
in the United States where possibiliues Wit! sing costs finds 
are limited by its own po s Ss I 
After their first hopeful rise, th n purchasing t 
reaction of commodity and stock mar- !"vestor sees more and more Ol 
kets has been pessimistic. Producers tit going aes = 
vith free surpluses of wheat, or cop- ©! Of government a 
per, or cotton, or rubber, wonder how S an n worse oll s 
and where they are going to dispose of u on us : 
them. Investors and traders Sé ee t hi 45 : 7 5 
wonder how their favorite corpora- ther ¢ y tan A s 
tions can make profits. In the grain ‘!¥!8 
trade, which is so impor Canada we - I I 5 s 
wheat is only seven sh v-foun wight 5 a 
flour markets are f e bakers D&E €xX sed | i \ = 
are loaded with a new processing tax /¥ Tope to reac! a ! 
which they are expected to abst : : t withou — i 
Our lumber, metais and other i ru t n t < 
ing products are being sold, but on @ o 4 sto I 
terms that severely curtail profits ast W : ee mare sia : s 
Credit Volume Low eee ee ee 
lake or ( ving 
These are inevitable incidents taxat 1 to 


the deflationary method of financing this war. Profiteeri s distasteft 








a war, in contrast to what was done equate i gs \ s 
in the last war. It is true that bank and in every phase f econom 
loans, note circulation and other in- are essential to su ss 
dices reveal some industrial expan Al \ \ s 
sion, but the credit volume is still s tter eve rf mmodity prices 
low in comparison to good times of which should be a mpan 
the past that any policy which at- moderate xpans 
tempts to stabilize it must be viewed redit. Until that is achieved, the tax 
as deflationary base and the borrowing base 

In the brief parliamentary session poor, and the whole rogran fw 


at the opening of the war, the Fin- finance handicappe 





BRITISH GIRLS, preparing for war work, operate an oxy-acetylene welder at 
a training school 
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ns is i side S rs and the poorer clas- they are unpalatable. The war itself 
‘ t ses era Y mi than any is unpalatable enough, and the rais- e 
S 1X 1 I Se fax W ng of money for it cannot be an alto- will have to be hard indeed if they same amount of money, exercise the 
é ) Then s an alterna the Pu gether pleasant operation. It is to be are to be of any use, and this is not same restraint upon consumption, pre- 
‘i S n S x ! is a is jua ‘lieved that, with a new administra- the time for Parliament to use Party vent inflation, and not put up the 
‘ S s venting inflation. tion in which the whole country has arguments in order to thrust impos- cost of living. If the Keynes scheme 
i Ke s 1 has 1 ved the the deepest faith and which it eagerly sible burdens on the rich and to vouch- is criticized because it affects working 
3 s le same quart ipports, there is no section of the safe impossible freedom of sacrifice class incomes, then its critics must 
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S x Keynes in is a levy on uinful practices if it is shown that If the Purchases Tax is criticized same amount of money and with the 
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ANADIAN Military Hospital No. 5, 
built in the heart of an English peer’s 
estate in the Home Counties, at a cost of 
one million dollars, has just been com- 
pleted and handed over to the Canadian 
Military authorities. 

The hospital has accommodation for 600 
patients in its 15 wards, and occupies a 
22-acre site, for which the English peer 
receives one shilling a year rental. With 
the exception of the administrative offices 
all the departments and wards are on the 
ground floor, and the furnishings are in 
Canadian maplewood. The kitchens, in 
addition to the latest equipment for cook- 
ing and heating, have storage room for a 
fortnight’s supply of food. There is also 
storage room for 200 tons of ice and an 
ice-cream freezer of 300-pint capacity. 

UPPER LEFT. Colonel L. L. T. Arthur, 
Commanding Officer of Canadian General 
Hospital No. 5, with Miss Jean Machray, 
the Matron of the Hospital. RIGHT. The 
front facade of the hospital, with its im- 
pressive entrance portico. LOWER LEFT. 
Some of the Nursing Sisters attached to 
the Hospital outside the lodge that has 
been set apart as a Sisters’ Home. LOWER 
RIGHT. The dining room in the Sisters’ 
Home, not far from the hospital proper. 
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EACH ward has a sun porch at the 

end and air-raid shelters are ar- 
ranged between the wards. There 
are four operating theatres, two 
equipped with hydraulic operating 
tables brought from Canada; an 
X-ray department and a dental de- 
partment; and a special laboratory. 


The Canadian nursing sisters have 
their home in a Georgian house on 
the estate which was once the 
lodge, with comfortable lounges 
and dining rooms and a beautiful 
garden. 


UPPER LEFT. Entrance to the air 
raid shelter which leads off by steel 
doors from the centre of each ward. 
The doors are wide enough to allow 
the patients’ beds to be wheeled 
right in. CENTRE. One of the long 
wards. RIGHT. The patients’ charts 
are kept in steel cabinets in the 
nurses’ room adjoining the ward. 
LOWER LEFT. The Matron of the 
Hospital, Miss Jean Machray, with 
her Assistant Matron, Miss C. Lunn, 
and Canadian Nursing Sisters E. D. 
Gregory, N. C. Hall and H. Wilson. 
LOWER RIGHT. Part of the comfort- 
able lounge in the Sisters’ home. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Jean Dickenson's Lovely Voice 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





WEW singers heard at the Promen- abandon and ease with which she period, Mendelssohn's ‘Midsummer 

ade Symphony concerts have renders the most difficult feats of Night’s Dream” and Weber's “Eury- 
brought more delight to listeners than fioritura, as in the famous “Shadow anthe,” were rendered with spontan- 
the petite and charming lyric so- Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” eous fervor and beauty of nuancing. 
prano, Jean Dickenson. She was are ravishing. The voice is beautiful- There were two novelties, one an 
born (apparently since the last war) ly trained and controlled, and what Allegro for Strings by W. F. Haehnel, 
in Montreal; but because of her music critics of a century ago called a Canadian composer born in Water- 
father’s calling as a mining engineer ‘shakes” are marvellous Her ren- loo, Ont It is sound, rhythmical, 
she has been reared in various parts dering of Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the vigorous music that speaks much for 
of the world. Most of us first heard Gentle Lark” was as beautiful as I Mr. Haehnel’s future. The other was 
of her when she made her debut at ever listened to; perfect in tonal a rich and effective arrangement by 
the Metropolitan last winter as ecstacy and execution Both these Sir Hamilton Harty of an Introduc- 
Philine in “Mignon,” and she has arias demand flute obligato, and tion and Rigaudon by Handel. There 
since become a radio celebrity Harry Bradfield distinguished him- was exhilarating swing in the closing 
There are those who dislike colora- self by his co-operation passages Ernest Rappee’s arrange- 
tura singing, but when a coloratura The orchestral section was excep- ment of Kreisler’s familiar ‘“Tam- 
voice is absolutely fresh and pure tionally exacting and lengthy, but bourin Chinois’ was rich and scintil- 
with the lusciousness and spontaneity Reginald Stewart was in brisk au- lant; and the first violins, especially, 
of bird-song, it defies criticism. Miss thoritative form and the orchestra’ distinguished themselves in the Kreis- 
Dickenson’s voice has these charac played with sustained vitality and lerian ornaments 3rahms’ Third 
teristics, backed by a charming and _ noble volume [wo great historic Symphony, emotional in character 
animated personality The girlish overtures of the early romantic and massive in structure, was rather 





JAMES MELTON, celebrated opera, 
concert and radio tenor, who appears 
as guest soloist at the Promenade Sym- 
phony Concert in Varsity Arena next 
Thursday night. This is Mr. Melton’s 
third consecutive engagement. 


a heavy order on a hot night, after 
so much else; but it was rendered by 
Mr. Stewart with fervor and nobility 
of expression. 


It is a long time since many of us 


have heard of the beautiful English 
prima donna, Maggie Teyte, who in 
days gone by made several appear- 
ances in Canada both as_ concert 
singer and in opera. Her Marguerite 
in “Faust” and her Mimi in “Bo- 
heme” when she was associated with 
such artists as the tenor Riccardo 
Martin and the basso Mardones, in 
the old Boston Opera Company, are 
beautiful memories. Not long since 
she made her re-appearance on the 
platform in London singing the role 
of Penelope in a concert performance 
of selections from “The Return of 
Ulysses,” a new work on which a com- 
poser named Inglis Gundry has been 


busy for some years. It would ap- 
pear that she gave life to a _ not 
very stimulating program. She was 


born at Wolverhampton in 1889 and 
at the age of 15 became a pupil of 
Jean de Reszke. At the age of 19 
she made a memorable appearance 
at the Opera Comique, Paris, as De- 
bussy’s Mélisande, and created the 
title role in the first Paris presenta- 
tion of Wolf-Ferrari’s melodious little 
work, “The Secret of Suzanne.” She 
was also renowned in Mozart operas, 
and was a great favorite in America 
from 1911 to 1915. When still quite 
young she became a French citizen 
through her marriage to Dr. Eugéne 
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The letter reproduced at the right, recently 
received from Mr. R. H. Smyth, Advertising 
Manager, Dominion Rubber Company Lim- 
pe 


6CU, 


is an indication of how highly important 
regard CANADIAN HOME 


advertisers 


JOURNAL 


OR many years, CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL has carried the 


Spring and Fall advertising campaigns of important manufac- 
turers in widely diversified industries. 


The praise given this publication by Mr. R. H. Smyth, Advertising 
Manager, Dominion Rubber Company Limited, is by no means an 
isolated case. We can, in fact, point with pride to many similar 
letters which we have received from firms who are equally impor- 
tant in their fields 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL has earned its reputation as 
“Canada’s Favorite Woman's Magazine” by a carefully co-ordinated 


effort which is so apparent in the well planned and perfectly bal- 
anced editorial contents 


It is this effort that makes CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL a good 


magazine to read and a good magazine in which to advertise. 


or UW 


ae eeu ye 


The Favorite Woman’; Magazine 
In Over 250,000 Canadian Homes 


73 RICHMOND ST. W. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches: Montreal, New York 








Plumon of the French Court of Ap- 
peals, but of late yeats she has been 
teaching at the Royal College of 
Music, London. 

All Johann Strauss’s 
still remaining in Vienna, and_ pos- 
sessions owned by his descendants, 
have been confiscated by the Nazi 
regime. They have not, however, 
been destroyed, but have been given 
to the city of Vienna. 


manuscripts 


The widely known pianist Viggo 
Kihl was heard on August 19 in the 
C.B.C. “Recital Series,’ devoted to 


master-works of the piano. He played 


the Chopin Sonata in B flat minor 
which contains the immortal Fun- 
eral March. Mr. Kihl has always 


been a profound student of Chopin, 
and his interpretations are distin- 
guished and individual. 
Frederick Newnham, the 
baritone, now one of the leading 
choirmasters of Montreal, is being 
heard on the air in song recitals. He 
first became a network personality 
when resident in Halifax in 1933, and 
was later on the staff of the Univer- 


eminent 


sity of Western Ontario at London 
Many will recall him as soloist in 
William Walton’s§ ‘Belshazzar’s 
Feast” with the Mendelssohn Choir 
a few years ago. Mr. Newnham is 


a native of Scotland, and a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. Last year while on a visit home 
he was appointed principal baritone 
and chorus master of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, but the outbreak of 
war cancelled his contract. How- 
ever the historic Church of St. Paul 
and St. Andrew, Montreal, at once 
secured his services. 


A Bach Ballet 


At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London, 
conducted in association with the Old 
Vic Theatre, ballet is being developed 
along fresh and decidedly interesting 
lines by the brilliant conductor Con- 
stant Lambert. 


Some time he con- 
ceived the idea of a ballet based on 
the music of Liszt’s “Dante” Sonata 
which Mr. Lambert turned into a 
Concerto by composing an orches 


tral score. With picturesque choreo 
graphy it proved picturesque and in- 
teresting A more recent experi- 
ment has been “The Wise Virgins” 
with a scenario of nine episodes de- 
veloped from the scriptural parable 


The orchestral score is based on 
melodies by Bach, mainly chosen 
from the vocal cantatas, and orches- 


trated by the brilliant composer Wil- 
liam Walton. The whole production 
seems to have been in every 
delectable, and Walton came 
especial praise. 

In connection with the centenary 
the death of the great violinist 
Paganini, which occurred on May 27 
1840, and was memorialized in Italy 
it.has come to light that he has de 


sense 
in for 


of 


scendants living at Villa Gaione, a 
property near Milan, which he ac 
quired some years before his death 


There are preserved certain composi- 
tions of his which have never been 
published. In 1908 the Italian Gov- 
ernment sent a Commission to exa 
mine them, which discovered thre« 
concertos, and seven important 
works, in addition to a number of 
worthless and_ unfinished pieces 
Though the commissioners regarded 
the concertos as commendable, they 
were not deemed sufficiently import- 
ant to justify publication. Though 
because of his unequalled virtuosity 
credulous persons believed him to be 
in league with the devil, and a man 
of mystery, modern investigations 
show that personally Paganini was 
what is known in Europe as “a typi- 


less 


cal bourgeois’ in private life 
attached to his relatives, extremels 
fond of his own son, shrewd in busi 


ness dealings and generous in his atti 
tude to other musicians. 

A recent newcomer to Toronto is 
the Polish violinist Mischa Poznanski 
who has joined the staff of the Ham 
bourg Conservatory. Born in Lodz 
he was educated at the Warsaw Con 
servatory, and as a boy he gave con 
certs in Egypt and Syria. On coming 
to America he obtained a_ scholar 
ship at the New York Conservator) 
of Musical Art, and was gold medal 
list in a subsequent competition. At! 
a recent broadcast recital he playe 
a Caprice of his own composition. 

The eminent French compose! 
Gabriel Fauré, was honored in D1 
J. J. Gagnier’s most recent broad 
cast in “Composers’ Series.” The 
conductor revived one of Fauré’ 
most brilliant and  characteristi: 
works, the Suite ‘Masques and Ber 
gamasques,” which introduces Harle 
quin and Columbine against a Wat 
teau-like background. It employs 
chorus and soloists as well as orches 
tra. The lovely songs of Fauré figur: 
on many recital programs, and hi 
chamber music is also sometime 
heard. A recently published book b 
Viadimir Jankelvitch, “Gabriel Faur: 
and his Melodies” shows the import 
ant part he played in the evolutior 
of modern French music, and his in 
fluence over composers like Debuss) 
and Ravel. 

The season of the Winnipeg Sum 
mer Symphony Orchestra’ unde 
Geoffrey Waddington has__—ibee! 
brought to a close. Organized on th 


same basis as the Toronto Proms 
these concerts have made a most in 
portant contribution to musical life 


formerly quiescent at this time 0! 
year. Mr. Waddington has built up 
very able and responsive organiza 
tion, capable of doing the most diff 
cult works in the symphonic reper 
toire, as for example the Tschaikow 
sky Fifth Symphony, with which th 
season closed. 

The brilliant young Canadia! 
tenor, Joseph Victor Laderoute, wh 


has been frequently heard on th 
Canadian network this summer, 
now singing on Allen Mclver's pr 


gram “Musical Rendezvous.” 
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Canada, Perennial Juvenile 
BY ANDREW J. ELLIOTT 


CANADIANS IN AND OUT OF 
WORK, a Survey of Economic Classes 
and their Relation to the Labor 
Market. By Leonard C. Marsh. Mce- 
Gill Social Research Series. 


\ YE LIKE to think of ourselves as 


a young nation, vast, rich, self- 
reliant and envied. 
“Daughter am I in my Mother’s 


House 

But Mistress in my own.” 

That’s us. The perennial juvenile 
among the nations. Too bad that even 
our best friends won’t tell us that it’s 
high time we grew up and began to 
act our age. 

Mr. Marsh has attempted to point 
out what our policy of standing with 
reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet is costing us. So, if you 
are one of the people who would like 
to keep on believing that we are the 
most fortunate of nations (except, of 
course, for very minor problems re- 
sulting from under population) put 
your head back in the sand again. This 
hook is not your meat. 

There are a lot of facts in Mr. 
Marsh’s book, all of them well-sub- 
stantiated; all of them unpleasant; 
ind, unfortunately, all of them the 
‘ind of facts that have a tendency to 
yrow more and more unpleasant the 
longer they are ignored. A lot of little 
things that we’ve known all along, but 
have been too indolent to bother much 
about, take on new shapes as Mr. 
Marsh presents the nation’s social 
problems in their proper relation to 
each other. 

For instance: we're a rich country. 
Sure we are. About one in every 
thousand of us makes over ten thous- 
and a year. In fact, six hundred and 
fourteen of us paid income tax on in- 
comes in excess of $50,000 in 1932. 
But the average annual income of a 
married man in Canada is $927.00. In- 
‘identaHy, it costs a minimum of 
$1040 a year for a family to exist here. 
We bridge the gap by having our 
wives and children work, and by ac- 
cepting charity of one form or an- 
other. 

We're a vast and sparsely settled 
country. We are consequently beset 
vith problems unknown to more 
thickly populated nations. Perhaps 
you’ve heard that remark before. Well, 
mly thirty per cent of us live in the 
West, and a mere ten per cent of us 
live in the Maritimes. (We only think 
there are more of them because they 
ire so vocal.) The remaining sixty 
er cent of us live in the Central 
Provinces, with the major portion con- 
entrated in the wedge bounded by 
Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario. The 
major portion of our problems of 
wealth, squalor, unemployment and 
statesmanship are concentrated there 


too. This country offers opportunity 
for all. Sure it does. Canadian children 
all. Sure it does. Canadian children 
leave school at twelve to fourteen 
years of age to take advantage of those 
opportunities to earn their bread and 
butter. And at that, every Canadian 
child can expect to spend two years 
in non-productive idleness before he 
reaches twenty. Canadian chiidren 
don’t leave school at such a tender age 
because they don’t appreciate the 
value of education. Far from it; the 
fact that business colleges, correspond- 
ence courses and trade schools do a 
lucrative business here proves how 
anxious they are to better themselves 
by further study. It proves even more 
conclusively how soundly. our 
pedagogues sleep in their ivory towers, 
serenely impervious to the educational 
demands of twentieth century life. 
Meanwhile, we import our managers, 
financiers, technicians, clerks and skil- 
led workers, instead of training our 
own children. 

The country still suffers from a 
shortage of housing, but most of our 
artisan class rotted on Relief in our 
slums during the depréssion. Forty 
per cent of us are ignorant, untrained, 
manual laborers, lucky to get a job, 
and with no hope of any opportunity 
ever to be anything better. There are 
a lot more very pertinent facts in the 
book. Let me recommend it to you. 

Mr. Marsh believes that a statesman- 
like approach to the nation’s problems 
would be the first step toward solving 
them. He advocates more serious re- 
search on the part of the government, 
followed, of course, by action. History, 
you know, shows that a very thin line 
distinguishes laissez faire from aprés 
moi le déluge. Measures to improve 
the environment of manual laborers 
will do more to extend the proportion 
of children with ability than attempts 
to increase the birthrate among pro- 
fessional classes can accomplish. By 
the same token, subsidies that would 
permit more children with ability to 
stay longer in school would bring 
richer returns, he thinks, than our 
present state-endowed university and 
post-graduate scholarships ever will. 
He also warns that, unless the 
efficiency of the Employment Service 
of Canada (which was instituted, you 
may remember, to re-establish soldiers 
after the last war) is jacked up a long, 
long way, our latest statesmanlike 
project of Unemployment Insurance is 
due for a flop, even before the bloom 
of novelty has worn off it. 


Mr. Marsh has done a masterful 
job of telling us the facts of life, Cana- 
dian life. The question is, are we 
mature enough, nationally, to profit 
from the dissemination of such knowl- 
edge? 


“Hit 'Em Where They Ain't’ 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


MY HEY DAY, OR THE CRACKUP 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SET, by 
Princess Tulip Murphy, as told to Vir- 
ginia Faulkner. Collins. $2.25. 


* [* HEY-DAY, or The Crackup of 
the International Set,” sounds a 
little as though it might have been 
written under completely uncensored 
circumstances by Groucho Marx in 
collaboration with S. Perelman. It 
relates the strange life of Princess 
Tulip Murphy as told to Virginia 
Faulkner, and it is filled with every 
wickedness, wisecrack, cock-eyed ref- 
erence and exploding innuendo that 
the Princess can lay hands on. 

“At last the pace was telling and 
the International Set was cracking 
up,” the Princess writes in her in- 
troduction. “I alone had_ been 
spared. If the pace was telling, 
so was I.” 

So the Princess tells all. About 
her girlhood with her grandmother 

“The first white woman to be 
called ‘Madame’ west of Rock Island, 
Illinois,” about her trip to the Soviet 
where she arrived “in a_ sealed 
freight-car wedged in between a trac- 
tor and a youth movement”; about 
her visit to Hollywood, ‘a city laid 
out in the shape of a dollar sign and 
divided into quarters, nickels and 
dimes”; about how she discovered 
forbidden Tibet, the Garden of Eden, 
and The World of Tomorrow; about 
kai-kai hunting in India—‘‘the kai- 
kai is prized for its iridescent plum- 
and even more for its compli- 
‘ated anatomy— It has two beaks, 
each apparently for the same purpose 
and innumerable digestive tracts. 
Also many of the birds have pouches 
n their wings which in some cases 
ontain wallets, handkerchiefs, call- 
ng cards and ticket stubs.” 

She also describes relentlessly het 
remarkable friendships with Stalin 
(“Ole Red Joe”), with Cherub Letch- 
wright, “known to Mayfair as ‘The 
Bedbud,’” and with Peter Frenzy 
Fripp-—“Old Buster Fripp was the in- 
ventor of the lunch hour.” Concern- 
ing her own romantic runaway mar- 
riage with Prince Murphy she mere- 
ly recalls that it was “six miles over 
the most difficult terrain before I 
caught up with Prince Murphy at 
the water-jump.” 

In general the Princess's literary 
method seems to follow the working 
technique of her friend the painter 
Pablo Paolo Pali...“To save time 
he built a small turntable on which 


age 


he stands, and as it revolves at the 
required speed he slaps paint on each 
canvas in the circuit...” It’s a con- 
fusing approach, she admits, “but 
Pali says he does his best work when 
confused. ts 

So does the Princess. She slaps 
the paint on each portrait as it ap- 
proaches on the eccentric wheel of 
her memoirs and the results are won- 
derful and awful. If there’s any im- 
propriety she happens to miss it’s 
because, fast worker as she is, even 
she can’t work fast enough to get it 
all down. 

If you like the wild, free-associa- 
tion, hit-’em-where-they-ain’t type of 
fantasy you'll want to take “My Hey- 
Day” all in one gulp. Our advice is 
don’t. If you do, you'll probably find 
yourself almost as unstrung before 
you come to the end as a member of 
the Princess Tulip’s International Set. 


Grant, The Man 


BY L. A. MACKAY 


A MAN NAMED GRANT, by 
Todd. Thos. Allen. $4.50. 


TIXHE continent of Europe, and with 
it our own portion of North 
America is now facing on a grander 
scale a civil war to decide much the 
same question as almost a century ago 
faced the United States of America 
whether a continent, and a civiliza- 
tion, can endure half slave and half 
free. The renewed interest of recent 
years in the great personalities and 
problems of the American civil war 
may testify to a partially conscious 
realization that essentially the same 
problem is being worked out in dif- 
ferent terms. The life of Grant holds 


Helen 





THE PRESS ON THE JOB. 
of the Toronto Telegram and a frequent contributor to Saturday Night, talking 
to Canadian soldiers “Somewhere in England”. 


a peculiar interest. He was no genius, 
either in military or in political mat- 
ters; yet of all the major figures of 
that war he was most intimately con- 
cerned not only with the conflict it- 
self, but with the problems of recon- 
struction that followed. 

Miss Todd’s title is well chosen, fo 
the book is a study not of General 
Grant, nor of President Grant, but 
of the loyal, stubborn, innocent man 
who by a strange combination of na- 
tive qualities and unexpected, even 
improbable chances was raised to these 
positions. When the war broke out, 
Grant was thirty-nine years old. He 
had held a regular commission in the 
Mexican War, but inability to carry 
his liquor, rather than any exceptional 
sottishness, had caused him to leave 
the service somewhat under a cloud, 
and for seven years he had drifted 
from failure to failure in civil life. 
Dearth of experienced officers brought 
him the command of a raw Illinois 
regiment sadly in need of discipline. 
Success in this task brought promo- 
tion, and a series of minor operations, 
directed by the singleness of vision 
and carried out with the inflexible 
resolution that were his chief military 
qualities, led through the capture of 
Vicksburg, to complete command of 
the Northern forces. 

The final victory left him with a 
reputation of whose political possibili- 
ties he seemed at first inadequately 
aware. The death of Lincoln, and 
the discrediting of Johnson made 
Grant an ideal Presidential candidate 
for a party machine—well-intentioned, 
widely popular, and ignorant as a 
babe of either the theory or the prac- 
tice of statecraft. He was hampered 
and hand-led by the very qualities 
that had contributed to his military 
success—his stubborn sense of loyalty, 
and his narrow concentration on one 
aspect of a problem. Against force he 
had known how to apply with brutal 
and even ruthless directness the 
superior force at his disposal; against 
subtlety he could bring no weapon 
to bear. His nature was generous and 
stubborn, his intentions were innocent 
and honorable, and there was prob- 
ably no more gullible man in the na- 
tion’s capital. He sincerely desired the 
welfare of the defeated South, and 
delivered it over to rampant misrule 
and horrifying disorder; he was 
elected as a man outside politics, and 
his administrations have become a 
synonym for corruption. 

Such is the portrait Miss Todd 
draws, a consistent, sympathetic and 
persuasive picture of a decent man 
misshapen by ambition and patriotism, 
under the pressure of events for which 
he was no match. It is a work of 
admirable biographic insight, lucid, 
well-proportioned, and not encumbered 
with irrelevant detail. It is also a 
grim reminder that in administering 
the affairs of a democracy no amount 
of personal integrity can make up for 
a lack of political intelligence. 


Also Ranee 


BY W. S. MILNE 


A STAR FELL, by H. H. the Ranee of 
Sarawak. George J. McLeod. $3.00. 


LEASE note that this book is by 
Her Highness, the Ranee of Sara- 
wak. The title page says so. That 
makes it a bit harder to appraise on 
its merits than if it were written by 
Sylvia Brooke. Whether the Brooke 
dynasty has done Sarawak good or 
ill I know not, but it has unquestion- 
ably put Sarawak on the map. H. 
H. has the family faculty for getting 
into print, but as a novelist she is not 
much more successful than the mem- 
ber of the family who once appeared 
in support of Charlie McCarthy was 
as an actress. 

The theme of the buck is interest- 
ing. Rama Chandra, a Tamil orphan, 
brought up by Christian missionar- 
ies, takes their words to heart, and 
resolves so to live that he may be 
worthy to become the grandfather 


Not Here Comes Spring 


QE: not this year comes Spring 
To the darkened lands, 
Gutted with fire, laid waste 
By ravaging hands. 


Not this year, not here, 
Comes the glad rebirth 
Of mating blooms and wings 

And pregnant earth. 


Not here will fields be sweet 
With Summer's breath: 
Watered are they with blood, 

Deep-sown with death! 


These fields—-no sound they hear 
Save woman's weeping 

And children’s starving cries 
And anguish unsleeping. 


Oh, bitter the harvest here 
(Far off, but fated,) 

Of hate that will not be assuaged 
Till vengeance be sated, 


Till comes at length the hour 
(Too long delayed) 
When the grim score shall be, 
To the last tear, paid. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Charles B. Pyper (right), special correspondent 


of a new Messiah. His wife dies in 
childbirth, and he christens the baby 
Mary, and brings the child up away 
from mission and bazaar, alone on 
the mountains, until she is of age 
to receive the visitation from on high. 
In spite of her cloistering, Mary does 
become a mother, and Rama Chandra 
is prepared to welcome and worship 
the child. Mary tries to tell him that 
the baby has an earthly father, but 
his obsession, developed to the point 
of madness, is too strong, and he dies 
in beatific ignorance of the 
earthly origin. 

Lady Brooke evidently does not 
think much of missionaries. Probably 
the feeling is mutual. At any rate, 
she gives a very imperfect and 
biased picture of missionary activity. 
She is at her best in writing of the 
native ways and legends, but too 
often she makes the natives talk like 
educated Europeans. There is much 
quotation from the Bible in the story, 
and it is always a pleasure to read 
the grand English of the King James 
version, even in quotation, but Her 
Highness’s style suffers somewhat in 
comparison. There is a fleshy qual- 
ity in much of the writing, but even 
there the Song of Solomon is prob- 
ably richer. This is a pretentious 
piece of writing, dealing with a 
theme far beyond the capacity of the 
titled authoress, and I doubt whether 
any publisher would have bothered 
about it without the publicity value 
of the Sarawak legend to attract the 
curious. As Dr. Johnson once said 
about a woman preacher: “Sir, she 
is like a dog walking on its hind legs. 
It does not do it well; the wonder 
is that it does it at all.” 


Chic Chic 


BY JAMES BENNETT 


REHEARSAL, | by 
Longmans, Green. 


baby’s 


Fredericka Faxon. 


$2.75. 


WHat the title means, I haven’t the 

least idea. She didn’t say. I sup- 
pose there is no reason why a writer 
should not describe her heroine as 
chic. She may even do it more than 
once. Who cares? I maintain, how- 
ever, that there are English words as 
good, and even though there were not, 
it is a word that can easily be abused. 
Furthermore, it has bargain-basement 
ready-to-wear associations which keep 
creeping in. Of one thing I am sure, 
when a writer uses the word as much 
as Miss Faxon uses it, it is being used 
far too much. I might also add that 
from the general tone of the novel I 
suspect she pronounces it Chick. This 
may be unjust. If not unjust, it is 
silly, because there are so many more 
serious things the matter with Miss 
Faxon’s novel. It is one of the worst- 
written novels I have ever had to read. 
Its heroine is a spineless moron, a 
lackadaisical limpet, an anaemic nit- 
wit. If you read the book, you will 
have to accompany her from her 
schooldays to her late forties. She is 


the child of poor but disagreeable 
parents. A friend of her mother’s 
sends her to art school where she 


learns nothing. While there, she has 
a tepid love-affair with a youth even 
more frustrated and jelly-like than 
herself. After her parents’ deaths, she 
keeps house for the gentleman who 
sent unavailingly to school. 
Then she becomes a dressmaker in a 
department where she learns 
about chic, and is rapidly promoted. 


her so 
store, 


Then she gets married to a social 
superior in tweeds and an orange 
necktie. There was another character 
earlier in the story who had an orange 
neektie too, but I forget who he was 
Her husband has an older sister who 
disapproves of the marriage and puts 
the Indian sign on our heroine on all 
occasions for upwards of twenty years. 
But she becomes friends with her 
sister-in-law on her deathbed, which 
spoils an otherwise perfect character. 
Our heroine, married, finds her hus- 
band rather spineless too. But in the 
background is Another Man, so fas- 
cinating that our heroine believes he 
must be the Devil himself. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is merely a Literary 
Lapse, sired by Byron on Ouida. This 
professional lady-killer falls madly in 
love with the lady of chic, and she 
knows it is wrong, but cannot help 
herself. After two years of sub rosa 
romance, they elope, and there is an 
accident, and our heroine is smashed 
up. However, she recovers, goes 
religious, becomes a model wife, and 
loses her good looks, though, presum- 
ably, not her chic 

Che style of this novel is in keep- 
ing with the plot. Never have I seen a 
finer collection of clichés. In the 
dialogue passages, the characters talk 
like sentences from a handbook of 
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» 
conversational French. In case you 
should think I am exaggerating, take 
a look at this from page 267, in which 
our heroine is waltzing with the Other 
Man: 

*‘“Ah!” He guided her into the dark- 
ness; the music came to them from a 
distance. They slowly revolved there 
They revolved; dizzy, drunken with 
one another, lost and defiant, deprived 
of all sense, and indifferent to every 
danger. Then, in the night, he took 
her in his arms, he pressed his mouth 
down upon hers, in such a kiss—in such 








a kiss as only the damned can know 
And in that kiss, their souls burned 
and were consumed. And in that kiss 
was everything —and nothing. Pity 
them! For in that desperate embrace 
was something pitiable, terrible, and 
most tragic.’ 

rhis is not an isolated example of 
bad taste. The whole book is per- 
meated by the same vulgarity of style, 
the same maudlin emotionalism. No- 
where is it more offensive than in the 
closing scenes, where the lady goes 
mystical. 
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ABOUT FOOD 


Love Apples -- Tomatoes to You 
BY JANET MARCH 


T’S quite simple, you just nip off 
all the suckers and then the tom- 
atoes ripen faster and grow bigger,” 


said the Almost Professional gardene1 


“Yes,” said the Pure Amateur, “and 
how do you know a sucker when you 
see one?” This sounded a silly ques- 
tion as soon as it was asked but the 
lunch had been good and the sun was 
hot in the vegetable garden. 

“Well that’s a sucker,” said the A.P. 
nipping off a tomato branch. 

“T see,” said the P.A. brightly, “you 
take off all the ones without flow- 
ers or tomatoes on them.” 

“Oh no you don’t!” said the A.P., 
and without further demonstration or 
explanation led the way to the cab- 
bages. 

It was all mystifying and difficult, 
and the Amateur’s garden was simply 
tilled with green branching tomatoes 
upon whose leaves those dread striped 
caterpillars were already walking and 
nourishing themselves. The farmer 
next door when consulted said mildly 
“I’ve got an acre and no time to fool 
with them. I just leave them be.” 
A strong desire to stroll through the 
tomatoes plucking and eating red 
ones warm with the sun goaded the 
amateur into action. “Ah the garden 
book!” she cried and turned hastily 
to August. “August the month of dog- 
days—and lazy ways!......The lure 
of easy chair and hammock overcomes 
the allure of the garden,” said Mr. 
Cutting in his excellent book on Can- 
adian gardening. Well that’s true but 
what about suckers? Mr. Cutting evi- 
dently trained all his tomatoes to five 
foot stakes and single stalks back in 
June. None of this jungle foliage in a 
well ordered garden like his. 

No one would throw any light on 
the sucker question so the Amateu! 
took things into her hands and went 
out into the sun with the pruners, 
a pile of stakes and a ball of white 
string—-good gardeners always” use 
green or binder twine. As the full heat 
of an Ontario August sun fell on her 
she felt convinced that she was the 
sucker in the story. Three hours later 
a neat row of tomatoes was to be seen 
with their rather unevenly 
hitched up with white loops of string. 
Twenty-five stout and horrible tom- 
ato caterpillars struggled in an empty 
soup can, there was a huge pile of 
pruned tomato branches, suckers ot 
not no one knew, and a very few very 
yreen tomatoes were so arranged that 
the sun would strike them sometimes. 
The day of wandering through and 
eating light-heartedly was far away. 
The Amateur sank gratefully into a 
bath and reached for the soap. It in- 
stantly turned bright green, so did 
the Amateur, hands, arms and legs up 
to where shorts begin. The bath water 
looked like a sea of green kalsomine. 
“Bought tomatoes are best” she said 
scrubbing hard to recover her natural 


skirts 


volor, 

Whether you stake them, leave 
them sprawling, prune them or just 
buy them it’s pretty good to be back 
in tomato time again 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Mexican cooks are extra goo¢ when 
they go to work on tomatoes, pep- 
pers and tamales. Here is a Mexican 
recipe 

6 tomatoes medium size 
1 potatoes 
1 onion -large 
cup of cheese chopped in small 
ish pleces 
1 egg 
Pepper, salt, chopped parsley 


2 tablespoons of lard 


Choose tomatoes that aren’t quite 
ripe and so are nice and firm. Peel 
them, take out the middles and put 
aside. Boil the potatoes and chop fine- 
ly. Slice and then chop the 
and fry the potatoes and onion in 
the lard. When they are nearly cooked 
add the cheese and pepper, salt and 
parsley. Stuff the tomatoes with this 
mixture. Beat the yolk and white of 
the egg separately and then combine 
them by cutting the yolk into the 
white. Dip the tomatoes, stuffing and 
all into the egg. Take the centres of 
the tomatoes which were scooped out, 
add a little more chopped onion and 


onion 





fry till the onion is cooked, season and 
pour the sauce into a baking pan. 
Sit the tomatoes in it and put in the 
oven until the tops brown. 

If you want a good open sandwich 
for lunch try this one 


Ham and Tomato Sandwich 


Take six slices of bread and toast 
them on one side only. Put sliced ham 
on the untoasted side and spread with 
English or French mustard according 
to your taste. Lay thin slices of cheese 
on top of the ham and again spread 
a littlhe mustard, then put on slices 
of tomatoes and slide gently under the 
broiler till the cheese melts and the 
tomatoes are browned 


Baked Tomatoes 


This is another Mexican dish so 
don’t be surprised by the garlic and 
olive oil. Mexican cooking is very 
like Mediterranean in some ways. 


6 medium sized firm tomatoes 

% cup of olive oil 

1 clove of garlic minced 

2 onions minced 

Grated cheese 

2 tablespoons of chopped parsley 
'» cup of breadcrumbs 


Cut the tomatoes in halves and 
don’t peel them or they won’t hold 
together. Pour the required amount of 
olive oil into a baking dish and put 
the tomato halves in it. Mix the 
onions, garlic, parsley and a quar- 
ter cup of bread crumbs and sprinkle 
this around the tomatoes putting a 
little on top. Add salt and pepper 
and on the top put the rest of the 
crumbs and a layer of grated cheese. 
Bake for three quarters of an hour. 


Tomato Souffle 


tablespoons of butter 
tablespoons of flour 
cup of rich milk 

1 cup of tomatoes stewed down 

to a pulp 
2-3 cup of grated cheese 

Salt, pepper 

» cup of macaroni 

3 eggs. 

Melt the butter and stir in the 
flour, add salt and pepper and the 
half cup of milk. Cook, stirring all 
the time until the sauce thickens, add 
the tomato pulp then add the cheese. 
Cook the macaroni separately in boil- 
ing salted water, drain and add to it 
pepper and salt and a little melted 
butter. Add to the tomato mixture. 
Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately and add the yolks 
first and then cut in the stiffly beaten 
white Turn into a buttered baking 
dish a cook till firm. 


) 
) 


Tomato Fritters 


Peel and cook about eight tomatoes 
and measure off two cups full. Add 
a few cloves, 2 tablespons of sugar 
and 2 slices of onion and let the mix- 
ture simmer for about fifteen min- 
utes. Then rub it through a sieve 
and season well. Melt four table- 
spoons of butter and stir in the same 
quantity of flour, then add the to- 
mato slowly stirring all the time. Let 
this cook for a few minutes and add 
one well beaten egg Pour into a 
buttered shallow tin and let cool. 
Then turn out on a board and cut in 
squares, fry in deep fat, drain and 
serve 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Miss Ailsa Matthewson, who has 
been the guest of Mrs. C. S. Riley, 
of Winnipeg, and later of Mrs. Nor- 
man Paterson, at the Lake of the 
Woods, has returned to Montreal. 

Mrs. Lustgarten of Montreal, enter- 
tained the following guests at 
luncheon at the Algonquin Hotel, St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea: Mrs. G. Blair 
Gordon, Mrs. C. T. Ballantyne, Mrs 
Murray Vaughan, and Mrs. Louis 
Beaubien, all of Montreal, and Miss 
Katherine Christie, of Toronto. 

Major-General F. J. Kernan, olf 


Washington, D.C., is spending some 
time in Quebec and has taken apart- 
ments at The Claridge. 





STREET SCENE in St. Andrews, N.B. 


Andrews, but an error to do so in Saint John, the largest city in 


“Saint” in St. 


It is quite correct to abbreviate the 


New Brunswick and the oldest incorporated town in British North America. 


—Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Radio News Monopoly 


Editor SarurpaAy NIGHT: 


HAVE observed with considerable 

interest the article by Steven Cart- 
wright on “The Plan For a Radio 
News Monopoly” and the letter by 
Mr. Rupert Davies, president of the 
Canadian Press. 

Knowing many of the publishers of 
the Canadian daily newspapers who 
are members of the Canadian Press, 
I am satisfied that these gentlemen 
are most sincere when they state pub- 
licly “that the Canadian Press has not 
now, nor does it desire, a monopoly 
of news gathering in Canada.” What 
I cannot understand is their inability 
to see that the very plan they suggest 
must inevitably lead to a monopoly 
of radio news, either under the con- 
trol of the Canadian Press, the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation or the 
Government of Canada. 

How would such a monopoly come 
about through the one thing the Can- 
adian Press is asking, namely the ban- 
ning of this commercial sponsorship 
of the dissemination of news? To an- 
swer this question let us examine the 
existing situation with 
newscasts over the broadcasting sta- 
tions of Canada. 

As your readers are no doubt aware 
and as Mr. Davies has stated, Can- 
adian Press news is supplied to C.B.C. 
radio stations and networks on the 
condition that its dissemination is 
not to be commercially sponsored. 
This method is possible because the 
C.B.C. has funds from the radio li- 
censes paid by radio users in Can- 
ada. Also because, apart from the 
$20,000 referred to in Mr. Davies’ let- 
ter, Canadian Press news is supplied 
without any additional cost. 

On the other hand the private Can- 
adian broadcasting stations constitute 
a majority of the radio stations in 
Canada. They also are providing a 
broadeasting service to their local 
radio audiences. They do not receive 
any money from license fees and 
must exist on the revenues received 
from advertisers who sponsor much 
of the service which they render to 
their audiences. They too provide 
news broadcasts for their audiences, 
but in order to provide the necessary 
revenues to do this they sell to ad- 
vertisers the right to sponsor the dis- 
semination of the news services which 
they purchase from news sources and 
control. At this point, to prevent any 
misunderstanding, may we make it 
perfectly clear that the advertiser in 
no way controls, or has any right to 
control, the content of the news over 
these stations. The private stations’ 
news is the property of the source and 
of the stations themselves. The only 
right the advertiser has is to sponsor 
the dissemination of such news as the 
private station provides. 

Since the Canadian Press has the 
right to use the news it collects and 
edits as its members see fit and since 
it is not willing to sell its service to 
stations for the com- 


respect to 


the private 
mercial sponsorship of its dissemina- 
tion, the private stations have had 
to secure news service from. other 
news gathering sources whose policies 
permit the commercial sponsorship ot 
the dissemination of the news they 
collect and edit 

Thus there are at present available 
for the public two main sources ol 
radio news, one over C.B.C 
and networks, unsponsored, and one 
over private 
People have a variety of wishes and 
desires, and it seems to me that the 
existing situation provides the radio 
public with a choice of listening to 
either source If they don’t like 
sponsored dissemination of the news 
they can listen to the Canadian Press 
news on C.B.C. stations and networks. 
If they do, at present the private sta- 
tions are able to provide news sery 
ices for them 

It can readily be seen that the ban- 


stations 


stations, sponsored 
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ning of commercial sponsorship of the 
dissemination of news over private 
stations, apart from its effect on the 
commercial business of Canada, will 
place the private stations in the posi- 
tion of being unable to purchase news 
services. Consequently, unless the 
Canadian Press, the C.B.C. or the gov- 
ernment are prepared to pay the 
private stations for the time involved 
and supply the news free, such stations 
cannot provide a news service to their 
audiences. If the Canadian Press or 
other organizations are prepared to 
meet this condition we then get a mon- ¥ 
opoly of the news. 

Much has been said in criticism of 
news services other than the Canadian 
Press. On these matters we, as ad- 
vertisers, do not feel qualified to ex- 
press our opinion. All we ask of the 
radio stations with which we do busi- 
ness is that any news, the dissemina- 
tion of which we sponsor, be authentic, 
reliable, timely and adequate, and that 
under war-time conditions it be ap- 
proved by the board of censors It 
seems to us that this is a sound and lasting service. It’s light for comfortable 
proper standard to require and we 
welcome any move by the radio sta 


It's shaped for practical service and 
fashioned, in the modern trend, to make 


an attractive addition to your kitchen ware. 


The thick, hard sheet aluminum gives 


quicker, economical heating and extra- 


handling and easy to keep healthily clean. 


tions or other groups to ensure that 
the sources of news meet this stand- 
ard. Such standards are vital to the 
advertisers, since news either 


That's why a “Wear-Ever” Coffee Maker 


t is so very desirable, and why “Wear-Ever” 
proad- 
cast or written in which the audience 
has no confidence reflects badly upon 
the advertiser who sponsors its dis- 
semination. 

The question may be asked: “Why 
are we as adveitisers so interested in 
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sponsoring the dissemination of the “in ¢ 


news over radio stations?” The an- 66 99 
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swer is simple. Numbers of our mem- 
bers have found this method an eco- 
nomical way of advertising over radio 
It has developed 
companies and products. It has ma- 
terially increased their sales results 


goodwill for their 





in the areas where it has been used 
Now we may be accused of having 


a purely selfish interest in this mat- . 


that to 4 large extent the government THIS HAS THE VITAL FOOD VALUES 
WAT MY FAMILY NEEDS 


is dependent upon the increased com- 
mercial activity of Canada to help 
finance the war effort. Anything that 
helps increase the commercial activ- 
ity of the country, provided it does In two Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk and 
ere a hn Ponies of the fruit, you get, in one bowlful, eight of the vital food 
, I i ase values everybody needs —three Vitamins (A, B,; 
and C), Iron, Calcium, Phosphorus, Carbohydrates 
and Proteins. 
Leading health authorities agree that “whole 
grain cereals” are an essential “protective” food. 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 100% pure whole 
wheat with all the rich, inner flavor of Nature's 
finest cereal grain. Serve this nourishing, low cost, 
morning meal to your family regularly. 



















commercial 
revenue which in turn, through taxes 
on turnover and_ profits, provides 
greater revenue for the government. 

It has been stated that the move to 
ban commercial sponsorship of the 
dissemination of the news is in the 
interest of Canada’s war effort So 
far no one has been able to prove this 
assertion. If it can be proved that the 
commercial sponsorship of the 


ij 
al 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 


semination of news is hurting Can- 
Aree: Sane Niagara Falls, Canada 


ada’s war effort, then the advertisers, 
as loyal! Canadian citizens, can have 
no further argument 

By all means let us have every ef- 
fort made to insure that the news 


broadcast ove! radio stations is 
1uthentic, reliable timely and ade- 
quate. At the same time, let com- 


mercial sponsorship of its dissemina- 
tion continue to help kee 
of commerce 


p the wheels 
turning as rapidly as 
possible to provide the greatest pos- 
sible revenue towards financing the 
war effort 

By and large, I am satisfied that 
the manufacturers and advertisers of 
Canada are just as honorable and just 
as loyal as I know the publishers of 
Canada's daily newspapers to be. 


GLEN BANNERMAN 
President, Association of 
Canadian Advertisers Inc 
roronto oe? LOOK 
‘ FOR THIS 
FAMILIAR 
PACKAGE AT 


Mr. C. C. Taylor, Agricalture At- 
tache at the United States Legation, s YOUR FOOD 
and Mrs. Taylor have returned to ee OO). t : 


VOT MADE IN CANADA-OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


Maritime Provinces, 
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SATURDAY 


NIGHT 





August 24, 1940 





NEW ADDRESS 


Ra. 8855 


MARION 
HAMBLY 


26 Grenville St. 








RIDLEY COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 


A large number of valuable Entrance Scholarships, Bursaries and Leonard 
Awards are available every year in both Upper and Lower Schools. 
Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C. 

A special course for boys entering business life. 

Small classes ensure individual attention. 

LUWER SCHOOL for boys 8 to 14 UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 
Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 


New gymnasium, swimming pool, squash courts, tennis courts, 
covered rink and spacious grounds offer unusual 
facilities for splendid physical development. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th 
A prospectus and full information sent on request. 
H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 


Ashbury College 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK NEAR OTTAWA 


A boarding and day 
Fireproof buildings 





















supervision over the physical and 
intellectual well-being of the boys 


school for 


boy Ss 


University Graduate Masters Boys received from eight years 
Ample varied diet upwards and prepared for Uni- 

Large playing grounds for versity, R.M.€ Royal Navy and 
organized sports. Close personal business life 


Next term commences Sept. 10th 


r pr us ar niormation regardin holarships, Leonard Foundation awards, app 


\. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster * 








THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, YONGE 


Director 


TORONTO 





415 Shs 








| ee building is as essential to success 
* as academic training. At Appleby College, 
beautifully located on Lake Ontario, the impor- 
tance of this is recognized. Your boy at Appleby 
College finds himself in an environment happily 
conducive to both— the restricted membership — 
the friendly individual supervision by carefully 
selected teachers. Tuition leads to entrance to 


/ Canadian universities and Royal Military College. 
Next term begins September. For further in- 
. formation and schoo! prospectus please write. 


REV. J. A. M. BELL, Headmaster OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 











Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens Wednesday 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. 
(London, Eng.) 







September llth 


Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 


Principals (London, Eng.) 





Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Affiliated with McMaster 
University 


Fine Arts, Sports, 
Hand Crafts 


Fully-equipped Nurse 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 
(Co-educational) 


re-apens Sept. 12th 


For Calendar apply to the 
Principal, 
Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 
88 Bloor St. E. 
Toronto 


Established 1888 


FAoulton College 


rORONTO 


62RR 





Ontario Ladies’ College 


gor Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 


Speech and 





Drama- 


f grounds. Courses, 


» H ir Mat- tics. Swimming Pool, Gymna- 
Music, Art, Inter sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
r r H il Education and Riding 





Resident Mistresses 18 


» Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D. 














The 


bishop trachan school 


College Heights, Toronto 


A Church of England 
Residential and 
Day School for Girls 


uv ' j “Mm 
Kindergarten ¢t Junior and aeiae 


House | Meat 


n ld scien e, Art, M ISIC, Phy sica 
Ed ication 


do yr spc rts 


Senior 


with indoor ind Out c 





Mics E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Pripcipal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 


Principal Established over 70 Years 
New Boarders — Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 
New Day Girls—Wednesday, Sept. 1 Ith. 


School Opens — Thursday, Sept. 


cAlma College 


FOUNDED '‘e77 


For Calendar apply to Bursar 























ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well appointed 
buildings with Automatic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
Skating. Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, Interior 

Decoration and Handicrafts. 


me 





, 


le 2 


Write for prospectus. 





Principal; Rev, P. 8S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





WORLD of WOMEN 





A Nation Sings 


BY BE 


VOR A long seemed that the 

cheerfully nostalgic “Tipperary” of 
the last war would have to serve as 
the theme song of the present one. 
Munich song writers both ama- 
teur and professional (and you would 
be surprised how many there are of 
have been up to their ears in 
sharps, flats and clefs composing wat 
songs which they hoped would hit the 


time it 


Since 


oth) 


musical jackpot 
Then everyone began to sing 
There'll Always Be An England”, a 


swaggering, jaunty, confident 
that rambles around in the mind with 
the frequency resolute 
Certain symptoms of A Hit. 

The song was written by two young 
Englishmen, Hughie Charles and Ross 
who is now in uniform. It was 
omposed in March, 1939, and pub- 
n London the following month. 
For a time it was very difficult to get 
the song featured over the radio suffi- 

ently to establish it, but it gradually 

1ught the « 

In Canada the 


song 


banshee 


ofa 


Parke! 


ar of the public 


published by 


song is 


Gordon Thompson and Company who 
are feeling a bit set up about it al 
In ymmon with other music pub- 
shers, Mr. Thompson was hopefully 
looking about for the war song when 
one day he was trying over some 


music that had been sent to him by 
I Along with one 
song that recommended 
vere several among them 
| Always Be An England,” 
vhich had yet to become popular in 
England. He liked it enough to lay 
1 for the Canadian rights 

a fact that now gives him a kindred 
feeling for Doctor Dafoe. 

Later when orders began to arrive 
from the United States of all places 
Mr. Thompson acquired the American 
rights and determined to do so in 
Contracts giving the Canadian 
company the United States rights 
> signed in the Canadian Building 
World’s Fair and wit- 
nessed by Mr. D. M. Sinclair, man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific exhibit 

t first he attempted to have the 
ceremony take place at the British 
Building but found himself becoming 
so involved with the entire British 
Government, that, in the words of 
Mr. Thompson, “we just 





“nglish publishers 


highly 


others 


Was 








ut some cas} 


styie. 


were 


walked over 


to the Canadian Building and had the 
ontract signed.” It was about the 
time that a bomb was planted in the 


British Pavilion but Mr. 


connection 


Thompson 
ails to see any between 
the two events. 

That the song has 
peal is illustrated rather 
that it has become a hit 
among the inmates of a German pri- 
‘amp situated on a waterway 
in Canada.” When pass- 
mp the orchestra of a pleas- 
ure steamer that plies the nearby 
vaters always plays fortissimo ‘God 
Save The King,” “Rule Britannia,” 
and “There'll A-B-A-E.” 

And now the story is going around 
that the Nazis tucked away in the 
are of Jack Canuck and blissfully 
unaware of the last song’s title, have 
taken to humming and playing the 
tune around the camp. 


international ap- 
piquantly by 


I 
the fact 


soners’ 
“somewhere 


ing the ca 


Greetings 


An amusing incident which took 
in connection with the arrival in 
Bermuda of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, is described in a letter re- 
‘ived recently from Eva Ruperta 
Bryan, a resident of Bermuda. 

After the Duke and Duchess had de- 
parted for Government House, the 
‘Excalibur’ came in to the 
where the 


piace 


quayside 
was put 


visitors’ luggage 


H.R.H. PRINCESS 
twenty-first of August. 





MARGARET ROSE 
Here she is seen engrossed in water-coloring 


RNICE COFFEY 


Among their numerous be- 
longings were three cairn terriers ob- 
viously delighted to find themselves 
ashore. 

Two were put in a carriage by a 
member of the Duke’s entourage who 
sat between them with a hand on the 
neck of each dog. And as they drove 
through the crowd which remained 
the dogs nodded a dignified greeting 
to the impelled by the 
hand of the waggish aide seated be- 
tween them. 


ashore. 


onlookers 


Orchids to Bermuda 


By the way, when Canadians again 
become free to travel where and when 
they may that 
Bermuda is famous for orchids as well 
as lilies. 

An American resident, Mr 
son Ward, in need of a hobby decided 
two years ago that he would try the 
cultivation of orchids in Bermuda. He 
first visited all of the Central Ameri- 
can countries where orchids are at 
their exotic best. It is commonly 
thought that orchids thrive at thei 
handsomest in humid tropical country 
mink and 
Mr. Ward found them 


they choose discover 


Robert- 


or on sable coats -but 


growing on old 


fence posts exposed to winds in semi- 
sunny locations, and on the branches 
of wind-swept oaks where the tem- 
perature varied from ninety degrees 


to forty-five. 


Bermuda has a climate where the 





MISS MARCELLE PARADIS, daugh- 
ter of the late Senator Philippe Paradis 
and of Mrs. Paradis, of Quebec. Her 
engagement to Lieutenant Grant Paul 


of the Hastings and Prince Edward 
Regiment, was announced recently. 
Lieutenant Paul is a resident of To- 


ronto and Napanee, Ont. 


temperature varies forty degrees and 
there is no rain for three months at a 
time. Most orchids are better able to 


withstand the lack of water than any 
other plant with the exception of cac- 
tus. Plenty of air seems the chief de- 
mand of orchid culture. 

So Mr. Ward returned to his Ber- 
muda home and started in earnest the 
cultivation of orchids. The result is 
that after two years of cultivation he 
has a couple of hundred of 
of this tropical bloom and 
his gardens fairly with 
Mr. Ward is selling his flowers this 
and the given to 
the war fund 


varieties 
supposed 
color. 


sing 


vear, proceeds are 





A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH of H.R.H. 


British 


Princess Elizabeth, who is seen at her 


Her resemblance to the King and to her grandmother, Queen Mary, 


studies are under the 


Government. 


The Princess’ 


Personal Trademarks 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


studies. 

becomes more marked as time passes. 
direction of the 

«VERY time the Queen makes a 


4 * 

public appearance she wears a lapel 
ornament which seems to be her fav- 
orite ever since her return from 
Canada. It is a maple leaf paved 
with diamonds. Watch for it in the 
next news photographs of the Queen 
as she reviews troops or visits an alr 
raid shelter “somewhere in England,” 
and you are almost certain to dis- 
cover it, 

Many 


sess a pet 


women, like the Queen, 
piece of jewellery to which 


pos- 


they cling loyally until it almost 
becomes a mark of distinction that 
is peculiarly their own. 

If you own a number of jewels of 


sufficient importance to merit a safety 


tenth birthday on the 
wearing 


celebrated her 


an apron as proof of the seriousness of the task, 


now is the time to take 
them down to your jeweller and see 
what he can do in the way of a new 
lapel pin—bold, arresting, highly de- 
corative, one that is specially designed 
to suit your personality. It will look 
smashingly smart on the lapel of a 
suit or fur coat, and equally attrac- 
tive with a bridge frock or informal 
evening tailleur. Diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds and pearls may all be used 
together in the orientally magnificent 
manner. 


deposit box 


But a lapel ornament need not be 
worth what used to be known as “a 
king’s ransom,” to be both striking 
and original. Costume jewellery is 
just as effective. For instance one 
could choose from aé=e spirited and 
handsome group of North American 
birds in flight. These are hand 


carved and painted with oils so that 
they are exact replicas of the birds 
they represent ... the canvas back, 
North American eagle, blue bird, gull, 
and so on. Nothing could be a hand- 
companion to tweeds. 

Then there are the British Emblem 
pins which are as decorative as they 
are patriotic. They are in the shape 
of a large bow-knot enamelled in 
red, white and blue, centered by a 
white and gold enamelled shield. The 
ename! is on a base of 18 karat gold 


somer 


plate. These pins are sponsored joint- 
ly by the British War Relief Society, 
Inc., and Bundles for 3ritain, Ince. 


Twenty-four per 
paid for them is 
Allied War Relief 


cent of the price 
given directly to 


Aura 


Everyone has a natural fragrance, 
almost imperceptible to others, and 
quite unnoticeable to herself. But it 
is this natural scent, coupled with per- 
fume, which gives you your personal 
fragrance. Since it is perfume which 
releases this personal aura, you should 
ise the most intuitive and critical part 
of your brain in choosing it. Select 
it with introspection and the same dis- 
regard for price that you would show 
if you were buying personality over a 
counter Feel a little psychic about 
your perfume; regard it as an inti- 
mate, personal quality, rather than 
a compound which merely reacts on 
the nose 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. T. G. Mathers has returned to 
Winnipeg after spending several 
weeks at Minaki Inn, Minaki, Ont. 








HAVERGAL 


COLLEGE TORONTO 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Kindergarten to 
Honour Matriculation; also 
Business, Household Science 
and other special subjects. 
Music, Art, Science, Gym- 
nasties, Dancing. Excellent, 
well equipped buildings. 
Out-of-door games in beaut 
tiful playing grounds of over 
thirty-five acres. Modern 
Junior School. 


From 


For Prospectus 
te THE 


and Information— 
PRINCIPAL 
MISS G. E. MILLARD 


CE 


NEW SCHOOL TERM 
New Boarders - - - Sept. 10 
Returning Boarders - - Sept. 11 


Day Girls - + = «+ Sept. 12 


Cantab 
Coaching College 


e 
Principal 


L. S. N. HOARE, M.A., A.A.L.P.A. 
Cambridge University 
e 


Matriculation Specialists 
School Re-opens Sept. 5th 
KI. 8318. 287 Russell Hill Road 
TORONTO | 


College 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 
Book of Views on request 


LOR SC ee 








BRANKSOME HALL 


10 ELM AVE., TORONTO 


A Residential and Day School 
for Girls 


Junior and Honour Matriculation 
Kindergarten and Junior School 


Art— Music — Household Science 
Secretarial Course Swimming 
Pool — Skiing at School Farm. 


School re-opens Sept. 11th 


For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 








OVENDEN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident Pupils Only 


Preparation fer the Universities, Music, Art 


Handicratts, Dramatics, Riding tresident 
Riding Instructress), Summer and Winter 
Sports. Opportunity is given for the fullest 


development of personality and individual 
gifts Coaching given, when necessary, as 
part of the regular curriculum 


For Prospectus, apply to the Principals. 





THE 


KNOX 


SCHOOL 


A school of American ideals in a country 
of American traditions. College preparatory 
and accredited post graduate courses 





Medical secretarial, merchandising. Ex- 
ceptional training in art, music and 
irama Picturesque country location on 


Year round sports program 


Otsego Lake. 
horse shows. Catalog. 


{ce carnival, 
OOPERSTOWN WY 


MRS E RUSSELL HOUGHTON BOX S 





Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Quebec, Aug. 6—The engagement ts 
unnounced of Marcelle, daughter of the 
late Senator Philippe Paradis and of Mrs 
Paradis, Quebec, to Lieutenant Grant 
Paul, Hastings and Prince Edward Regi- 
ment, of Toronto and Napanee, Ont 

° 


MARRIAGES 


HYLAND - HUTCHESON. Quietly 
on Monday, Aug. 12th, 1940, at the 
Church of the Ascension, Port Perry, Ont., 
by the Rev. J. C. Clough, Berenice Ethel 
wyn, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Hibbert Glencross Hutcheson, to Mr 
Harry Howden Hyland, son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hyland, 
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August 24, 1940 
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War Suggestions 


WeE HOPE to announce next week 

the winner of our War Sugges- 
tions Competition, entries in which 
were closed on August 10. They are 
at present being looked over by our 
expert on inventions, H. Dyson Car- 
ter of Winnipeg; not that all the sug- 
gestions are in the nature of inven- 
tions, but the question of practicality 
arises in connection with almost all 
of them. 

We have to admit that in our opin- 
ion the competition has failed to pro- 
duce even one suggestion of such 
transcendent importance that the 
mere announcement of it could be re- 
lied on to compel Herr Hitler to open 
negotiations for an armistice. On the 
other hand we have received some 
forty or fifty suggestions which we 
consider well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the appropriate authorities, 
as being likely to promote the effect- 
iveness of Canada’s war effort. These 
we shall print during the next two 
or three weeks. We have selected 
them from about five hundred, many 
of which were so vague, so general, 
so impractical or so unoriginal as to 
cause us to wonder why they were 
sent in. Such suggestions as a Nation- 
al Government, national lotteries, 
railway amalgamation, immediate and 
universal conscription, Prohibition, or 
the socialization of all wealth have 
been under discussion too long, and 
have too little chance of acceptance, 
to rank for a prize or even for hon- 
orable mention; and scores of com- 
petitors had nothing more original to 
offer. 

A few of 
print—but which 


which we _ shall 
will not win the 


those 


prize—are notable chiefly for a cer- 
tain whimsical charm, such as that 
which proposes that Mr. King, Sir 
Edward Beatty and Mr. Hungerford 


be locked up in a room like a jury 


with orders to produce a workable 
scheme of railway amalgamation be- 
fore they are let out; or that large 


magnifying glasses be employed to 
reflect the glare of the sun on to the 
windshield of a dive bomber; or that 
all the forests in Germany be set on 
fire in order to destroy concealed mil- 
itary 
Here, however, is an instalment of 
suggestions, most of them serious and 
valuable, which we think are worthy 
of the attention of our readers and 
of the people who have 
them into effect: 
Adelaide L. Sharpe, R.N., 6 Glen 
Road, Toronto—An appalling amount 
of food is thrown into the garbage 
cans in Canada which could be used 
to build up the tissues of our potential 


objectives 


power to put 


soldiers and civilians. Hotels, hos- 
pitals and restaurants are the chief 
offenders. My observation is that 


speed is considered more important 
than care and discrimination in pre- 
paring and apportioning meals. 
James H. Hoffman, 315 Newman 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio— Many citizens 
of the United States who have both 
faith in and friendship for Canada 
and who have modest Canadian in- 


Children’s Zoo 


1. Photographs submitted for this 
ompetition must have been taken 
vithin the Children’s Zoo at the Cana- 
lian National Exhibition of 1940, 
Toronto. The Zoo will make special 
arrangements to enable photographer 


to get unusual shots, but entry into 
the cages will not be permitted. The 
use of photoflash bulbs will be per- 
mitted. Photographs need not be of 
animal subjects. Photographs must 


reach the office of SarurpAy NIGHT 
by 5 p.m. on Tuesday, September 17 

ten days after the closing of the 
Exhibition. 


2. The prints will be carefully and 
impartially judged by a jury com- 
posed of the staff photographer of 
SaturDAY NIGHT and two experts ol 
international reputation chosen by 
the editor of SaturpAy NIGHT. 


3. Prints may be made in any pho- 
tographic medium from negatives of 
any size, but must not be colored 
either by hand or by photographic 
process. The original negatives must 
have been exposed by the entrant, 
but the developing and finishing may 
be the work of others. Prints of not 
more than 4 inches in one measure- 
ment and 6 inches in the other will 
be in the snapshot division and will 
be eligible only for the prizes in that 
division. Prints exceeding these 
measurements will be entered in the 
Salon division for the prizes in that 
division. Salon prints must not ex- 
ceed 11 x 14 inches, and need not be 
mounted. Prints will not be returned 


accompanied by a fee of 25 


unless 


vestments from which they receive 
income in United States funds would 
welcome an opportunity to aid in solv- 
ing Canada’s exchange problem. I 
believe a plan similar in form to that 
used by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the disbursement of their 
dividends would be workable. A short 
time before such disbursement, the 
recipient should be sent a notice ac- 
companied by a form on which he 
should indicate whether he desired to 
receive (1) all or part cash in United 
States funds; (2) an interest-bearing 
certificate of deposits issued by a 
private Canadian financial institution, 
to be selected by the investor from a 
restricted list; (3) securities of pri- 
vate Canadian corporations as desig- 
nated by the investor, subject only 
to the normal brokerage charge for 
any such transaction. (Private cor- 
porations only are suggested in the 
second and third alternatives, because 
a government investment might come 
under the prohibitions of the United 
States Neutrality Act.) 

Evelyn Garvin, Kenora, Ont.—I 
would like to see much more enthus- 
iasm shown by the people when sons 
and brothers go off to war. Hitherto 
in most places the greatest secrecy has 
been maintained and the boys went 
off in grim silence. Wars are not won 
by reasoning but by the emotions of 
the people concerned, and we are miss- 


ing a great opportunity in not util- 
izing all this pent-up feeling. Obvious- 


ly when troops are going 
their movements should be kept from 
enemy knowledge; but when they are 
merely going to training camps the 
farewells should be made as happy 
and appreciative as possible. 

J. E. Ferguson, Kenora, Ont. 


gest 


overseas 


I sug- 
that the Dominion Government 
levy a new tax on all angling enthus- 
iasts throughout the Dominion. It may 
be that anglers are already taxed in 
some provinces, and I know that if 
I enter another province than the one 
I live in I must buy a special fishing 
license; but I don’t have to as long 
as I stay in home (Ontario) 
Multiply me by the 
people in Canada who would 
pay a dollar any day 


waters. 
2,000,000 other 
rather 
than stop fish- 


ing and you have $2,000,000, which 
will buy a lot of Bren guns, rifles, 


ammunition, etc. 

H. G. Fester, 261A High Park Ave- 
nue, Toronto-—The only way in which 
Hitler and Mussolini can be beaten 
is in the air. Let the Canadian 
Government cali in repre 
industry in Canada capable of 
producing airplanes or airplane parts 
Give industry a free hand, unham- 


pered by considerations, to 


sentatives of 


every 


political 
produce certain standard types of the 
fighter and models, on 
a mass production basis. Surely with- 
in a period of six months to 
should be Canadian in- 
dustry to produce 300 war planes daily. 
In the interval the government could 
turn some of our vast open 
into flying fields and concentrate upon 
the development of a tremendous air 


Photo Contest 


cents to 
charges 

$. Any number of 
submitted by any one 
entrant can win more than one prize 
in each division. A single return fee 

f 25 cents may be used for the 
of not more than three 
entered at the same time 
competitor. Each print must be ac- 
ompanied by a separate entry form, 
ind the title of the print must be 
clearly lettered on the back of each 
entry. 

5. The decision of the judges wi 
be final, and will be rendered as soon 
as possible after the close of the per- 
od of entry. The submission of 
prints shall signify the acceptance 
of these rules, and shall in addition 
convey the right of reproduction. A 
prize-winning pictures, and any others 
judges or the editor 


in SaTuRDAY NIGHT 


iV] 


best nombper 


a year it 


possible for 





spaces 


over postage and handling 
prints 


entrant, but no 


may be 


( 


return 
prints if 
vy the same 


selected by the 
produce 
All reasonable cal 
in the handling of 
the return fee has been paid, but 
no responsibility will be assumed by 
the Children’s Zoo or by 
NicgutT for damage 

SPECIAL NOTE: The attention of 
competitors is specially drawn to the 
fact that this contest is not restricted 
to animal pictures. The rules require 





will be 


be exercised 





prints for 





SATURDAY 


1OSS OI! 


only that the photographs be taken 
within the Children’s Zoo of 1940 
Human interest shots will be w« 
comed. The Zoo is open every |! 


from 10 a.m. to 9 p.n 


August 23 and 


hfpition day 
The Exhibition opens 


closes September 7 


Children’s Zoo Photograph Competition 


Photograph Editor, Saturday Night 


I herewith enter the accompanying print 


title 


in Saturday Night 


that this 
Children’s 


| declare 
myself in the 


1940 Children’s Zoo 


print Is Mm 
Zoo during the 


roronto 


723 Richmond st. W 


bearing on the back the 


Photograph Competition 


ide from a negative exposed by 


1940 Canadian National 
} 


Exhibition at Toronto, and that I agree to abide by the rules of the 


Competition and the decision of the 


NAME 
STREET 


TOWN AND PROVINCE 


(If accompanied by 25c for 


corner One return fee will cover 





judae “ 


check in right-ha 


three entries.) 





RED FACE, a monkey visitor from China, will do her part in entertaining the 
visitors 10 Children’s Zoo at the C.N.E. 


force personnel When _ production 
is reached, it should be 
with British production, to 
send fleets of bombers over Germany 
hourly, until Hit- 
ler and his cohorts cry “Enough.” 
H. Ingrey, D10043-111th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alberta—We are sending out 
of this country approximately $50,000- 


peak possible, 


together 


Without let up, 


000 every year for something that 
Canada is permeated with, namely, 


coal. This is roughly about the amount 
that the Dominion Government is 
called upon to pay out for relief pro- 
jects. If we could get the Ontario 


coal consumers to take one-fifth of 
their requirements in Canadian coal 
in the first year, it would mean an 
extra $15,000,000 circulated in this 
country, giving work and wages to 
many. In the city of Lethbridge is a 
‘airn marking the first coal mine 


opened in the West. This coal 
hauled 200 miles by oxen. Yet today 
unable to haul it a mere 
modern steam engine 
on a heavy, well-laid railway track 

E. J. Dewer, Simcoe, Ont.—For anti- 


Was 








les by 














1ircraft defence at night I suggest 
that ad of a high explosive a 
large pe » of shell be filled with 
highly 1 iting chemicals such as 
one sees in firework displays. These 
should be timed to explode at a low- 
er level than the aircraft, in order 
to blind the bombers, because it is 


through light 


a dark area beyond it 
R. N. Lake, 943 Wilmer Street, Vic- 
toria, B.C.—I propose the creation 


of a mid-Atlantic safety zone where 


impossible to see into 





lanes in stop, refuel and take off 
enroute to Brita This might be a 
aircraft carrier, with auxil- 

ssel ntirely surrounded by 

i area. I suggest also an ap- 








prenticeship system, at minimum rates 
of remuneration, in vital war indus- 
tries for junior and senior matricula- 


tion students. The knowledge they 
would gain will never be a loss t 


Canada. This might be operated al 
the year around, or during the vaca- 
tion period. 

Laura Evans Reid, Vegreville, Al- 
berta—I suggest that as a Christmas 
box to aid Canada's war effort we one 
and all we have 
lived in Canada. Surely it has been 
worth 10c a year to live in such a 
grand and glorious country. We have 
five months in which to save up for 
this, and the sacrifice would only be 


give 10c for every year 


the giving up of a few superfluous 
gifts for relatives and friends. 

R. S. Logan, 35 Aberdeen Avenue 
Westmount, Que.—There are many 


old German guns, trophies from the 


last wal jistributed about Canadian 





cities, which are poor 
public ces. They n 
as scrap metal, and should be melt 


iown and shipped where most needed 


possibly to find their way back as 
bombs to where the guas came fron 
yr liv. If desired they yuld 

re d with other trophies aft \ 





have won the war 
Verne Lilley, 1 Cheritar 
Toronto 


Our soldiers sh 





seasonable and smart un 
enemies have. They shoul 


feel that they are as 





sud a looking 


» Hun can put on 





force as anything tt 

display. They should not have to lose 

their self-respect by hitching a lift 

from a motorist, but should g n 
t 


free transportation on ¢ 





a pass being all tha 1 ye neces 
sary. Civilians should be obliged to 
give them accommodation in their cars 


on the highway. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 





Art on the West Coast 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


) THE visitor to Vancouver is 
i superficial calm of 
into 


thinking that the war is remote, he 


that incomparably lovely city 





s to be very soon abused 
The war is closer to the Pacific Coast 
than to any part of the Dominion 
west of Ottawa. Men in battle dress 
mingle with the crowds at English 
Bay; ross Burrard Inlet shipbuild- 
ng proceeds apace; ver on the 
Island, Esquimalt is a hive of activ- 
ty nd the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
is patrolled night and day Van- 
ouver has its own efficient ARP or- 


ganization; the old Hotel Vancouver 
has been turned into a recruiting 
centre, and outside it is a brightly 
painted booth donations are 
received to buy 

In Vancouver, too, the war has had 
in unexpected effect upon art At- 
tendance at the Vancouver Art Gal- 
lery on Street has been as 
high as 7000 a month, and since Sep- 
tember has averaged fifty to seventy 
per cent more than in 1939. The Gal- 


: 
lery has a new friend in the person 


where 


airplanes 


Georgia 





of Mayor J. Lyle Telford Though 
the city contributes $2500 a year to- 
ward the upkeep of the Gallery, Mr 
Telford is the first mayor to attend 
meetings of the Gallery’s board 
Though this doesn't mean that pri- 


vate subscriptions are coming In any 
they should be, Vancou 
example which 


circum- 


faster than 
er’s mayor has set an 
other heads in like 
stances might well 

Th Vancouver School of Art has 


just held its annual show, and Di- 


cClVvik 


follow 


rector Charles H. Scott can point 
with pride to one of the most pro- 
gressive institutions of its kind in 


the Dominion During the past ten 
vears, the School has had to weathe1 
financial crisis, but has 


emerged a strong and efficient body 


many a 


vhose eputation its graduates have 


beyond Vancouver's 





Vers a 
) i ar “ 
ng T 

neta - 
terior j 
vere th i 





ommert 
Another 


yne, has just 


exhibition, 
been held in Victoria 
ind is on its way East to the Na- 
tional Galiery at Ottaws 
paintings by 19-year-old 
Sis-Hu-Luk, from the 
dian Reserve in the Okanagan 
boy is the 





) 


i anima 


Inkameep In- 


grandson of the chief who 


huilt a school on the Reserve at his 





WHILE MAMA LION was out visiting, our photographer made the above ca 


on her cubs. These are two of the 


own 


has been 


Luk is 


for a 





ost, and 


the 


written 


serve 








al 


now 


book 


bv 


id 


His 


nursed 


n 
on 


19 





THE HAT’S THE THING 


lt may be one of those irresistibly young 
back ot 


young pompadour — it may be a very 


berets you II wear way your 


sophisticated brim cleverly manipulated— 


may go high hat with a 


or you Qo very 


Persian inspired turban — whichever you 


choose, you ll be quick to realize “The 
Hat's The Thing’, that will make your 
costume this Fall ~ Third Floor 


7h nsider 












PROMENADE 
®SY¥MPHONY 
@®CONCERTS * 


re- Presented by The 
a7 n1 hon n th Teronto Philharmonic Orchestra 
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animals 


to 


be 
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AT ALL DRUG STORES 





Oriental Cream 


GOvURAUD 


applied to exposed 
parts will prevent sun 
and wind burn, giving 
an attractive appear- 
ance at all times 








WALLACE C. JONES i 
Canary Hospital 


Superior care given to your 
pet during 
106 Brookdale Ave 


abse nce 
Hudson 8632 


your 





exhibited at the C.N.1} 










The Chinaberry Tree 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 







































MINY purple blossoms had _ fallen 

from the chinaberry tree, and Erie 
swept them off the sidewalk, aware 
of the watching eyes of neighbor 
women on their verandahs Already 
Mrs. Seeley across the street had taken 
her seat for the day and was rocking, 
with her hands in her lap, following 
languidly the energetic motion of the 
broom 

“Mothers of families!” groaned Mrs 
Scanlon. “This is the only walk on 
the whole street that ever gets swept.’ 
She took the broom from Erie and 


made several vigorous strokes Her 
eves looked coldly past Mrs. Seeley 
“Holding her hands this time of the 


morning!” 
When her mother went into the 





house, Erie sat down on the verandal 
step and drew a dee} omfortabl 
breath It was Saturday and Lottie 
might come ove! Tomorrow her 
father would take her to see the rive! 
flowing rich ed tween islands 
clothed to their roots in dark mag 
nolias starred with their creamy bud 
H new I t nda ! 
side irned vit} S 1 
stir nN S¢ tT Y 

y y use 

ited } 
Q} . { 

He S 


ani-Flush 








holding her hands, nodded placidly to 
them as they straggled past her into 
the house One by one they came 
out carrying cold boiled sweet pota- 
toes and sat down on the front steps 
to peel and eat them One of the 
girls dropped two potatoes into her 
mother’s lap and Mrs. Seeley, without 


interrupting the rhythm of her rock- 


ing, began to eat one, peeling as she 
ite and dropping the skins on the 
floor 

And that floor’ll never get swept 

t kingdon yn Mrs Scanlor 

marked tterly He sitting and 

ng 

Mrs. Scanlon had n I rad { 

i Sa iown and l tt gona 
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CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





TORONTO'S 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 


Sitt 


ng Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities 


lransitents Accommodated 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The 
45 Brunswick Avenue 


TORONTO 


Bursar 


Midway 5766 


























SATURDAY NIGHT 


“HE'S THE OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST!" —5» John 4. Morrow. 


No, I didn't I know she won't let 
, had seen the older Kent 


iren at school and she knew all 
t young ones but she had 
illowed to go to their 

St Come on we'll get the 
wkboard,” she said without en- 
tie’s mouth turned down “1 
stay Ma says I been here so 





mes, I can’t come any more 
to see me.” 


Oh dear.” They sat staring at the 
laberry§ tre hovering above its 
i shadow 
an ask,” Erie said gloomily, at 
ist but I’m sure—" She pushed 
ick her braids and stood up reso- 
t Lott followed her 


Mrs. Scanlon was spacing ruffles on 


new dress for Erie When she 
the request, she looked at Lottie 
is though she had not expected her 
mother to show such a_ developed 
social sense But the demand was 
innoving 
Why in’t you just go and play 
iv you always do? I baked some 
) 1S 
Ma says—" Lottie began patiently 
Erie blinked with sudden inspira- 
on I could take my book and 


she suggested weight- 
We have a test Monday Lottie 


study spelling,” 


ind me’ll ask each other words.” 

Lottie and I,” Mrs. Seanlon said 
She considered, frowning at her 
ruffle “All right, this once,” she 
igreed at last “But be home by 
four o'clock.” 


They set off, hand in hand, walk- 
ng very fast to make the afternoon 
nger From her own house, which 
vas Ontario in little, Erie passed into 
the drugged southern town. With the 





k of the gate, the tidy house was 
gone and enchantments opened, wave 
n wave She saw the red earth, a 
arden in itself, needing no flowers, 


streets leading to the blood-red 
er, shady under the 


vered chinaberry trees She had 


purple- 


seen so many wonders and now the 


Kents She could hardly walk fast 


Ws KENT, who never went. in- 


ors except at night, sat on the 





randah holding the latest baby who 
slept nowhere except sprawled across 
s mother’s lap. She was enormously 
fat and in the huge willow chair she 
) 1 slowly, the baby’s narrow 
id knocking against the chair arm, 
ts bare red legs dangling over her 
knee, Erie sat timidly down on the 
step and Mrs. Kent began at once to 
talk to her is though she were 
grown ) 
I'm glad you come. Lottie’s talked 
s deaf ut the good times she has 
it yur house What do vou think I 
lid? Laws, I'm gettin’ more careless 
lay I hought Normabelle a 
t vat -real sweet it was, an’ cost 
i-plenty An’ this mornin’ I went to 
yn the wrinkles out of it an’ 1 


irched the whole back. Dark brown 


t is An’ Normabelle ain't wore it 
et Ain't that the limit?” She 
1ughed It was just one if those 
things 


Erie felt as though she were seeing 
louble With her mother’s eyes she 
perceived Mrs. Kent’s uncombed hair 
the dirty baby, the littered verandah 
She tried to imagine her mother 
scorching anything she ironed But 
inder this layer of dutiful disapproval 
she felt, from head to foot, a long 
shiver of sheer delight 

While their mother entertained 
Erie, the children prepared a party 
in her honor All the children had 
reckles and thick, rough hair and 
I ull grinned shyly at Erie. Willie 
May and Percy brought bricks from 
« yard and built an 
oven on the sand, in which Percy 
arranged paper and sticks while Willie 
May peeled potatoes and sliced them 


a pile in the bac 


into a frying pan Erie watched en- 
viously; her mother never allowed 
her to touch the’ kitchen knives 
Normabelle and Rosalie went to the 
drug store with their wagon and 
brought back a clinking case of bottles 


f Cola Fizz. Percy removed the caps 


expertly and handed the bottles round 


Erie had never been allowed to taste 
1 bottled drink but Mrs. Kent in- 
sisted so hard that she drank it and 


hid her dislike of its sting Even 
Roddy, who could not walk yet, held 
his bottle in both hands and drank 
resoundingly and Mrs. Kent gave the 
baby a few swallows out of her own 
bottle 

Lottie and Stanley came back from 
the grocery store with a bag of fancy 
cookies, a pound of cheese and four 
large dill pickles. They kindled a 
fire in the brick oven and set the 
pan of potatoes on top, squatting in 
a circle on the sand, gravely ab- 
sorbed. Lottie brought out the family 
plates and a handful of knives and 
forks and the rest poked the fire 
and stirred the potatoes. Erie, as 
guest, was invited to cut the pickles 
into strips and the cheese into greasy 
cubes. Flames lapped the bricks while 
the children crouched, watching, with 
fixed eves, under the battering flame 
of the sun. On the verandah Mrs. 
Kent rocked, shifting the baby’s posi- 
tion when he slipped too far down 
her knees and Roddy hauled himself 
laboriously through the sand. 

When the potatoes were thoroughly 
burned, Lottie divided them between 
nine plates and added strips of pickle 
and lumps of cheese. The cookies 
passed from hand to hand in their 
paper bag. Erie sat on the sand with 
the others, clutching her plate. Her 
eyes felt strained with eager watch- 
ing. All this couldn’t really be 
happening. She would not have be- 
lieved that children could enjoy this 
marvelous freedom to handle knives 
and fire and the best plates, to eat 
store cookies between meals and 
cheese and pickles at any time. She 
was grateful for the puckering sour- 
ness of the dill pickle and for the 
sand gritting between her teeth which 
a little assured her of the reality of 
what she saw 

When they finished, Willie May 
laid the plates on the steps, Stanley 
carried away the warm bricks and 
they all burst into a game of “run 
sheep run” Erie, panting through 
the sand, to hide behind the cotton- 
wood tree, wondered how Lottie could 
endure playing school in her yard. 
She wanted never to go home again. 

It was only on the way home that 
she began to be afraid. She was very 
late and she had gone blocks from the 
Kent house before she remembered 
her speller and had to run back for 
it It had been the most wonderful 
afternoon she had ever known and 
she would never forget a second of it. 
3ut mother had told her to come 
home by four o'clock and it was nearly 
six. Perhaps she wouldn't be allowed 
to go for a walk tomorrow. Perhaps 
Lottie could never come to play with 
her again. She walked slowly up the 
steps. There was nothing she could 
say She hadn't opened her speller. 

As soon as she entered the house, 
she knew that something had hap- 
pened Her father had come home 
ind her mother was talking to him in 
a high, breaking voice. 

“IT was suspicious about those bites 
on her neck and I turned down the 
mattress pad and there she groan- 
ed and went on wildly, “It’s those 
awful people back of us. You can 
tell the place is just crawling. But to 
think such a thing could get into my 
house” 

‘You can’t help it,” she heard her 
father say comfortingly. Erie went in 
and saw her own bed torn to pieces 
and her mother on her knees beside it, 
painting the bedstead with kerosene 

To think of such a thing in my, 
house! she cried again “T don't 
feel as if I could ever hold up my 
head again.” 

Erie stared, not daring to speak 





Whatever her punishment might be 
she wouldn't mind The party had 
been worth it 

On Erie!" her mother exclaimed 


Run along, that's a good girl.” 
“What's the matter?" she asked 
I'm just fixing the bed. Run and 

set the table, dear. Go quick.” 

Slowly she got out the knives and 

forks. Her mother had not only not 

missed her but actually seemed glad 
that she had been away It was one 
of the mysteries of this lovely, mys- 
terious town And oh, the party 

They were going to have another and 

she was to go. She and Lottie had a 

plan already. 











August 24, 1940 













Scores A's 


on all 
Subjects 


Your favourite ‘‘hang-out'’ is 





now open The smart shop 
on the Fourth Floor that’s 
the friend of the frosh, the 
solace of the senior. The ren- 
dezvous for the wise gals who 
know it’s not just for knowl 
edge that they come to college 
—but also to win their B.F 


















































































(Bachelor of Fashion—etc.) A 
shop that’s stocked with fun 
loving, work-wise, “easy-to 
wearables’’ keyed to college 


budgets and college moods 


To wit: the plaid gem sketched 


in soft blue and wine. 


Wool Jacket 8.95 Wool Skirt 


C 4.98 Scotch Wool Pullover 5.95 


Main Store—Air Cooled Fourth 
Floor 


Similar styles—EATON'S— 
College St. Main Floor 
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Delicious Dr. Jackson's Kofy Sub 
supplies the rich satisfying flavour 
and aroma of coffee but none 
of the caffeine that upsets nerves 
and digestion in so many peoplc 
Make Kofy Sub exactly as you 
make cotfec 


cost per cup! 





and note the low 
Produced entirely 
from Canadian grains and soya 
beans, Kofy Sub ts rich in alkaline 
minerals and can be given safely to 
young children. Buy Kofy Sub to 
day and drink it freely for health 





as well as enjoyment. 


OVER 500,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD! 


of Dr. Jackson's famous 458-page book “How To Be Always Well’ 


Send $3.00 for this invaluable guide-book to vigorous health 


F R e E 4 Dr. Jackson's booklet on Food and Health. Address requests to 
7 


Dr. Jackson Foods Limited, 521 Vine Avenue, Toronto. 
9-40 
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All authorized salespersons for this publication carry a credential card like that 
show below. Usually it will be shown without a request; make sure you see it 
before you pay for a subscription. It must show an unexpired date, and be filled 
in as marked in the small sample below. 


Furthermore, all authorized salespersons carry the publisher's printed receipt forms, 
these are good only for the publication printed thereon, when paid for at the full 
printed subscription prices. When you pay a representative carry'ng an unex- 
pired credential, and receive an official receipt showing that you have paid the 
full subscription price for this publication as printed on receipt or credential, you 
take absolutely no risk. We guarantee fulfilment of the contract. 
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